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You would like the lamp- 
chimneys that do. not amuse 
themselves by popping at 
inconvenient times, wouldn’t 
you? 

A chimney ought -not to 
break any more than a tum- 
bler. A tumbler breaks 
when it tumbles. 


Macheth’s “pearl top” and “pearl glass ’’— 
they don’t break from heat, not one in a hun- 
dred ; a chimney lasts for years sometimes. 
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The 





Sampie Size Cake and 150 page 
ail*kin Blemishes, sent sealed to any 


address. 
JOHN H. WOODBURY, Dermatologist, 
Consultation free. 125 West 42d st., N.Y. 





USE BUSHNELL’S 
POPULAR PAPER WALLETS 


They are made from the someon rope manilla stock, 
specially prepared, will wear like leather, and are worth 
ten times their cost to any one who carries cards or 
pers in his pockets, while they are cheap enough to 
use for general ame of papers, etc. Send twenty cents 
a _ samples, and list of sizes and prices, by mail. 
ry them. 
ALVAH BUSHNELL, 


104°S. Fourth Street, Phila., Pa. 





Safe, Profitable, 


Gold-Bearing Certificates 


e@ carry among the investments of our 
house some Gold-Bearing Certificates doubly 
secured, based on preferred stock in a 
large, well-known Company. The security 
is equal to that of sa -banks, and the 
profits larger. These we dispose of at par. 

They have for investors a number of desir- 
able features, among which are : 


1st: Six per cent. interest, payable semi-annually. 


2d: They are made doubly secure. Investors who 
wish poem security, and good interest, 
will find them the very best. 


8a: They are issued in sums to suit, from $10 up- 
wards, in multiples of ten. 


Convenient, 


4th : The principal is made payable in terms to 
suit, as in three years, six years, aud so on 
up to fifteen years. 


5th: Holders of these Gold-Bearing Certificates 
will enjoy special benefits and privileges : 
an interest coupon can be used on the pur- 
chase of any of our oe om gym any time 
during six months before such interest 
coupon becomes due. 


6th: A simpie and safe system or method of 
transfer, enabling you to sell a part or all of 
your holdings, conveniently and without 
expense. 





Send for descriptive circular, free. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
18-20 Astor Place, New York. 





A Beetle’s View of Life. 


This is the title of one of the 24 chapters of the book, 
“ Nature Studies,”’ a series of popular scientific expo 
by prominent men. The book is full of interest 
“Replete with interest and general information.”°— 
Christian Secretary, Hartford. Cloth, 264 pp. Price, 
nn post-paid. Funk & Me aa Company, Pub- 
lishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





The Grand Trunk Railway 


—— OF CANADA ——~— 
AND THE 


CHICAGO & GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY 


FORM THE GREAT THROUGH LINE To atu 
POINTS IN THE WEST, 


And Offer to the Traveling Public the Advantage of 
Through Trains without Transfer, and a view of 


THE ST. CLAIR TUNNEL, 


‘““THE LINK THAT BINDS 
TWO GREAT NATIONS.”’ 


It is the greatest submarine tunnel in the world, ex- 
tending from Port Huron, Michigan, under the St. Clair 
River to Sarnia, Ontario, and connecting the Grand 
Trunk Railway System of Canada with the Chicago & 


Grand Trunk Railway. 

This is the popular route for the World’s Fair having 
a fine Pullman and Dining Car service. Through from 
the East via Niagara Falls. 


N. J. POWER, W. E. DAVIS, 
G. P.A..G.T. Ry. G. P.and T. A., C. & G. T. Ry. 
MONTREAL, CANADA. CuicaGo, ILL. 


FRANK P. DWYER, 
Eastern Passenger Agent, Grand Trunk Ry., 
71 BROADWAY, New YORK CITY. 


Monroe, Miller& Co. 


BANKERS & BROKERS, 


16 & 18 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
(Next door to N. Y. Stock Exchange). 


STOCKS, BONDS, GRAIN, PROVISIONS 


Bought and Sold for Cash or on Margin. 





A Choice Line of Investment Securities Constantly 
on Hand. Individual and Corporation Accounts Solic- 
ited. Special Check Books and Daily Market Review 
on Application. 


BUROPE: 


Twin-Serew Express Steamers of 13-16,000 H. P. 
Leaving NEW YORK EVERY THURSDAY for 
SOUTHAMPTON and HAMBURG. 

AST LINE TO LONDON 


and the EUROPEAN CONTINENT, 
holding the record for fastest time on this route. 
Send for descriptive pamphlet to the 


HAMBURG - AMERICAN PACKET CO., 
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The Creat Seal of the United States. 


It was designed in England by an English Baronet. 
How this came about—read, ‘‘ Hours with Living Men 
and Women of the Revolution,” by Benson J. Lossing 
LL.D., the distinguished historian. *‘ Delightful enter 
tainment for thousands of readers.”—Republic, Phila- 
delphia. Cloth, square, 12mo, illustrated, elegantly 
bound. Price, $1.50, st-free. Funk & Wagnallis 
Company, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


A Flag from the Battle of Cowpens, 


the oldest relic of the Revolution, antedating the Stars 
and Stripes, and older than the Government, escorted 
the President and occupied posts of honor, at the Cen- 
tennial celebration, New York, May-June, 1889.—Read 
** The Hero of Cowpens.’’ By L. McConkey. ‘“*I have 
read this book with very great interest. It gave me a 
clearer insight into the Battle of Cowpens than any- 
thing I had read before,and a clearer view of the early 
perfidy of Arnold than anything I had yet seen. The 
whole book interested me.’’—Gexeral U. S. Grant, 
12mo, cloth, 295 pp., illustrated; price $1.00, post-free. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 18 and 20 
Astor Place, N. Y 


The Mystery of Hewfik Pasha, 


A highly interesting, thrilling, and exciting narra 
tive, or ‘* Confession ’’ leading up to the assassination, 
some years since, of the ex-Prime Minister of the 
Sultan, entitled ‘** The Death of Hewfik Pasha,” is a 
Startling and powerful historical romance. ‘* It is well 
written, highly interesting, not to say exiting.”— 
Church Press, New York, 12mo, cloth, near 100 pages. 
Price 60 cents, postage free. Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is the most effective and agree- 
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able remedy in existence for 


. . OT é a 
|preventing indigestion, and re- 
lieving those diseases arising 
\from a disordered stomach. 

Dr. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 
Mass., says: “I value it as an excellent 
preventative of indigestion, and a 
| pleasant acidulated drink when prop- 
erly diluted with water, and sweet- 


ened.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 





LAWYERS. 


YTS 


list of 
lawyers in different portions of the United 
States and Canada. 


We append below a leading 


Legal business, collections, and requests 
for local information, will meet with prompt 
attention at their hands : 


HENRY C. TERRY, Bullitt Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


KEATOR & FREEMAN, Wood B’ld’g., 
400 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


WEED MUNRO, New York Life 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WALTER L. CHURCH i Beacon St. 
Boston, Mass. 


1. NEWTON WILLIAMS, Brooklyn Life 
Building, 51 Liberty St., N. Y. 


WILSON & HINDMAN Excelsior 
Block, Aberdeen, S. D. 

B.C. & H.L. CHRISTY, Fifth and Wy- 
lie Aves., Pittsburgh Pa. 

MORDECAI & CADSDEN, 43, 45, 47 
Broad St., Cor. Church, Charles- 
ton, S. C. 


MONTACUE & DAWSON, Richmond, 
Virginia. 


JOHN A. LANDRECAN, Hudson Place 
and River St. Hoboken N. J. 


SOLOMON WOLFF, 3 I-2 Carondelet 
St., New Orleans, La. 
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POLITICAL. 
AMERICAN POPULAR GOVERNMENT 
—THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

F, W. GREy. 

Condensed for Tue Literary Dicgst from a Paper in 
Westminster Review, London, August. 

II. 

INCE, then,the voters of the United States constitute 
S what is known as “the People” for all the purposes of 
government, of what different elements does this people con- 
sist? Firstly, doubtless, of masses and classes. That division, 
however clear and simple—to many, however ominous of dan- 
ger—does not exhaust the category. That the masses, being 
most numerous, should outvote the tax-paying classes, is not, 
by any means, the final conclusion of the matter. It still 
remains to be determined what elements go to make up the 
People at any given period. Briefly, whose will is supreme as 
expressed by votes? 

That there are classes in Democratic America is a self-evi- 
dent fact. That there are many classes is also not to be 
denied ; moreover, the interests are as many and diverse as 
the classes are numerous, If it were possible to presenta 
clear issue between classes and masses rather than a multiform 
divergence between class and class, between mass and mass, 
the matter would be considerably simplified. But in the 
United States the issues are inextricably interwoven. Asa 
general distinction, not to be pushed too far, the manufac- 
turing class and the operative mass are on one side, having 
many interests in common ; the learned professions, the farm- 
ers, and the trades-people on the other. 

This last definition—imperfect, at the very best, as all such 
definitions must be—approaches to an answer to the question, 
«‘Whatelements constitute the people?’’ Therefore, eliminat- 
ing the distinction between town and country, of what do the 
masses, the majority of the People, consist ? 

America, the “ dumping-ground ” of nations; does not that 
phrase contain the answer? Notthe mart of nations, as was 
Alexandria of old; not the home of the free of her own proud 
boast, once a true one; the convenient corner on which 
Europe—to use the simile applied by Swift to the Pope and 
the Protestant Church—dumps all her refuse, paupers, 
criminals, anarchists, surplus population. 


** Her friendly latch-string never was drawn in 
Against the meanest child of Adam’s kin.” 


And the “ meanest child,” with all his relations and friends, 
has not been slow to take advantage of the opportunity. The 
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question is not so much, of what does the American people 
consist? but rather, of what elements, desirable and most 
undesirable, does it not consist? 

American Popular Government rests on the will of a people 
the most heterogeneous that can be conceived. It is a vast 
inchoate, partially assimilated conglomeration of races, 
languages, traditions, interests, in which the originally 
dominant, and still momznal race, the Anglo-Teutonic, is in 
manifest danger of being absorbed, instead of actively assimi- 
lating all others to itself. It is the seething confusion of 
Briton, Saxon, Dane, and Norman over again in the Nine- 
teenth Century, and on a stupendous scale. Possibly, after 
long centuries of chaos, the true American people may be 
evolved. 

In this confusion there are some distinctions, more or less 
marked. As a rule, the most desirable emigrants, skilled 
mechanics excepted, do not remain in the cities, but take up 
farms in the West. These are a comparatively small percent- 
age of the whole number. Secondly, the operatives are gener- 
ally on the side of the manufacturing class in political matters, 
for the reason that a high tariff does mean high wages for 
certain favored trades. So that the line of cleavage is prac- 
tically between the manufacturers — including the “coal 
barons” and “railroad kings”"—mechanics, and slum-dwel- 
lers on the one side, and professional men, trades-people, and 
farmers on the other. This intermingling of class and mass 
on either side is complete; the mutual political interests— 
chiefly concerning the tariff—strong and clearly recognized. 

Yet, strange as it may appear at first sight, it is literally true 
that in this warp and woof of class-and-mass interest lies the 
safety and hope of American Popular Government. Were any 
one class, or any particular mass, on one side or the other, to 
become overwhelmingly predominant, there would be imminent 
danger of civil disturbance. 

Now, at this point there must be introduced a factor hitherto 
omitted, namely, the “ class” of professional politicians. This 
“class” partakes of the nature of both class and mass, or, 
rather, is intermediate, as it were, between the two denomina- 
tions. That is to say, the politiciansare a distinct class, most 
clearly defined, but recruited from both “classes” and 
“masses.” The politicians belong to both “parties” or to 
neither; there being “no politics in politics.” In this fact 
also consists, notwithstanding many drawbacks, one of the 
safeguards of American Popular Government. 

As a rule, the millionaire manufacturer or “railroad king” 
takes no active part in “ practical politics”; he subscribes liber- 
ally to the party-fund, and the politicians “do the rest.” A 
party composed of millionaires, mechanics, and slum-dwellers 
would be impossible without this “adhesive element” or con- 
necting link; so that were all the politicians on the side of the 
millionaires, ‘‘ popular” government would speedily degenerate 
into “class-rule.” The right of suffrage being enjoyed by some 
ten or twelve millions of men, a large percentage of them 
being immigrants partially or whollyignorant of the language, 
institutions, and laws of their adopted country, some kind of 
‘* political machinery "—elaborate, adequate, and efficient for 
the purpose—becomes obviously necessary. These ‘“ poli- 
ticians” may be fit or unfit, judged by the high standard of 
true political morality; but they are undeniably able, and they 
supply a real demand. 

Therefore, if “the People” be really equivalent to the 
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majority of votes, and that majority be practically in the hands 
and at the absolute disposal of the professional politicians, 
how can the will of the people—so understood and qualified— 
be, in any true sense, Popular Government? If, further, the 
quality of such a Government is the sum of the individual 
voters who constitute the majority, what must be the quality 
—political, moral, legislative—of a majority consisting prac- 
tically of ignorant immigrants and utteriy unscrupulous pro- 
fessional politicians? 

Those who desire “Government of the People, by the 
People, and for the People,” according to the American 
theory, must be very careful to guard against Popular Govern- 
ment according to the American practice. 





THE DIPLOMACY AND LAW OF THE ISTHMIAN 
CANALS. 
SIDNEY WEBSTER. 
Condensed for THe Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
Harper's Magazine, New York, September. 


AM asked whether or not the United States now has per- 
manent treaty stipulations with Nicaragua adequate to 
effectively protect an inter-oceanic ship-canal through that 
country, constructed by the citizens or Government of the 
United States. The recent internal commotion in Nicaragua, 
the accompanying revolt against the persons then in power 
therein, who not long ago gave to a private association of 
American citizens a canal concession not guaranteed by treaty, 
and the resulting newspaper comments in Nicaragua on the 
future of the canal enterprise, have al! been of a character to 
set on foot the inquiry. 

I answer it in the negative! Notwithstanding the lively 
interest taken by the Government of the United States in the 
construction of an international highway by land or water 
across the isthmus of the two Americas, nothing practical was 
accomplished till President Polk on Dec. 12, 1846, made a 
treaty with the Republic of New Granada, whose titular desig- 
nation was in 1861 changed to the United States of Colombia, 
The outcome was the Panama Railway that has been in suc- 
cessful operation during nearly forty years, and is now under 
French control. 

By the thirty-fifth article of the treaty of 1846 the citizens 
of the United States were put, as to transit across the isthmus, 
on an equality with the New Granadians. As a compensation 
to New Granada the United States guaranteed “ positively 
and efficaciously to her the perfect neutrality of the afore- 
mentioned Isthmus, and the rights of sovereignty and prop- 
erty therein then possessed by New Granada, with the view that 
the free transit promised to the United States may not be 
interfered with while the treaty exists.” 

An official opinion has been given by the Attorney-General 
of the United States to the effect that our guarantee to Colom- 
bia covers only “ neutrality” in that modern use of the word 
which relates to an attitude between two or more belligerents, 
and does not imply a mere protectorate in time of peace. 

Colombia appears to have interpreted it otherwise, and in 
1862 asked for three hundred cavalry to defend the railway 
against local uprisings. Secretary Seward then conferred 
with England and France, setting forth to them that the 
United States had “no interest in the matter different from 
other maritime Powers. "Despite the “ Monroe Doctrine,” he 
invited two great European States to join the United States 
in guaranteeing the safety of the transit and the authority of 
the Colombian Confederation. Each replied that, as the transit 
had not been actually interrupted, the United States was not 
yet called on to interfere, but Lord Russell said to Mr. Adams 
that when the transit shall be really interrupted, England will 
readily codperate with the Government at Washington. 

Nothing new in regard to the canal was done by Colombia 
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till the concession of March 20, 1878, made by her to M. B. 
Wyse in behalf of the “International Inter-oceanic Canab 
Association ” of Paris. The efforts in Paris and elsewhere to 
construct a canal under the Wyse concession moved Secretary 
Blaine, in June, 1881, to send to our Minister at London and 
to each of our Ministers in Europe, what was in effect a warn- 
ing to European Governments not to enter into a joint 
guarantee of the neutrality of the inter-oceanic canal projected 
across the Isthmus of Panama. He therein informed those 
Governments that “a proper guarantee of neutrality is essen- 
tial, but the guarantee of the United States will not need 
reinforcement, or accession, or assistance from any other 
Power.” A copy of the note was presented to the Foreign 
Office at London. Lord Granville briefly, but most courteously, 
replied by pointing out that the attitude of both Governments 
towards the canal had been and was then fixed by the Clayton- 
Bulwer convention, and by adding the expression of his con- 
fident hope that the United States will observe “all the 
engagements of that treaty.” 

The discussion lasted two years, but England could not be 
moved from her determination to hold as pledged to the 
promise made on our behalf, in 1850, that we will not attempt, 
either in peace or war, any exclusive control over any isthmian 
canal between the Atlantic and the Pacific 

In 1867, Secretary Seward negotiated a treaty between the 
United States and Nicaragua, which latter about the same 
time concluded similar engagements with Great Britain and 
with France, in respect to a canal and its use. These treaties 
are now temporarily in force and alike manifest the inter- 
national character of the enterprise. The people of all three 
countries are conceded rights of transit through any canal on 
conditions the same as those enjoyed by Nicaraguans, but she 
distinctly reserved ‘‘ her sovereignty over the same.” 

In 1887, Mr. Menocal, then or previously in the service of the 
United States, and acting in behalf of a private company, the 
Nicaragua Canal Association, organized Dec. 3, 1886, entered 
into a contract with Dr. Cardenas, representing Nicaragua. 
For the concessions then made by Nicaragua the association 
paid to that Government one hundred thousand dollars in 
money, and expended twice as much forsurveys. Two months 
later the association sold and transferred all the rights and 
franchises it had acquired to that Colorado Canal Construc- 
tion Company of which Mr. Warner Miller is president. Con- 
gress then incorporated the Maritime Canal Company of 
Nicaragua. The Colorado Construction Company, thereupon 
sold all its property and rights for 12,000,000 of paid-up shares 
to the new company chartered by Congress, of which Mr. 
Hiram Hitchcock was and is president. 

Efforts were then made to have the sovereign control of the 
contemplated canal vested in the United States, Nicaragua, 
and Costa Rica. But if, as was seen in the case of the Suez 
Canal, foreign Governments can, apart from treaties or con- 
cessions, insist On participation in the use of an isthmian 
canal, why should not the United States urge that Nicaragua 
unite with her in proposing severally to the maritime Powers 
to enter into guarantees and stipulations with reference to the 
canal and its use as contemplated in the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty? Such an international understanding would greatly 
facilitate the loaning of needed funds to the canal company. 

Neutralized, the Nicaragua Canal will of course be to the 
disadvantage of the United States when at war with any great 
naval Power, by subjecting both our Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts to peril which menaces either. 

Not neutralized, or its neutrality disregarded, the canal will 
be at the mercy of the strongest naval Power—which the 
United States is not—now among the nations. 

The canal not dug—the United States retains exclusive 
possession between the two oceans, of the advantage of rail- 
way routes which can neither be cut nor blockaded nor shared 
by any hostile Power, 
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A NEW RAILWAY TO THE EAST. 
C. FREIHERR V. D. GOLTZ. 


Translated and Condensed for THe Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 
Vom Fels zum Meer, Stutigart, Heft\5, August. 


HE complaint that Germans who emigrate are forever lost 
+ to their country is one frequently heard at home, but it 
is, perhaps, no less true that Germany takes little maternal 
interest in her children at a distance. We are in the habit of 
making light of German achievements abroad; it may be 
because other nations reap the benefit of them. Our colonies 
are perhaps an exception. They possess the charm of novelty 
and arouse a warmer general interest. With this exception, 
the German abroad is soon forgotten, and the consciousness 
of the fact prompts him to form new ties. 

But at the very threshold of Europe, yet so quietly as 
almost to escape observation, there is at this moment being 
opened up, or rather reopened, a splendid country which once 
held a conspicuous place in the march of progress, but which 
for centuries past has fallen to the rear and been almost for- 
gotten. This is Anatolia, the nursery of our history, in the 
reopening of which Germans have played a conspicuous part. 

Only a few years ago, the great peninsula of Asia Minor was 
accessible only at its periphery by modern means of commu- 
nication. Two railways now connect Smyrna, the chief port, 
with Aidni and Cassaba in the interior; and there is, also, a 
short line from Constantinople along the Asiatic shore south 
of Scutari which is of historical importance, having been 
designed as an overland route from Constantinople to Bagdad 
and the Persian Gulf, but which, on economic grounds, was 
scarcely worth notice. The Ottoman Government commenced 
its construction in the “ seventies,” but soon surrendered the 
enterprise in recognition of its difficulties; and it was not 
until 1888 that German contractors after long and arduous 
struggle with foreign competitors, succeeded in calling the 
great work into life again. Since then a new channel of com- 
munication has been pushed forward into the heart of Asia 
Minor, destined to be the shortest means of communication 
between Europe and India; a line, the opening of which will 
perhaps, transform the whole existing relations between 
Europe and the East. The overland railway from Constanti- 
nople to the Persian Gulf, may be placed in the same category 
with such undertakings as the Suez Canal and the Trans- 
Siberian railway. It is, perhaps. shorter than this latter—its 
length will be probably 2,800 kilometres—but considering the 
countries which it connects it is of vastly more importance. 

The German Bank, a Berlin institution, and the Vereins 
Bank, of Stuttgart, rendered the undertaking financially pos- 
sible; South Germans hold the most important posts in con- 
nection with the constructive work; a Stuttgart man, Herr 
Kaulla, member of an old banker’s family, was the tortunate 
man who obtained the concession; a Munich man, Herr Otto 
v. Kiihlmann, experienced in Oriental affairs, was appointed 
General Director of the new railway association; and another 
Stuttgart man, Herr Otto Kapp, was made engineer-in-chief. 
At the close of 1892 the first section of the line from Con- 
stantinople to Angora was opened for traffic and on Feb. 5, 
1893, the same company secured the concession for the exten- 
sion of the line to Konia and Kaisserié, the ancient Caesarea. 

It was a German, too, Prof. Heinrich Kiepert, who restored 
Anatolia to science by the agency of his maps of the country, 
based in part on his own researches, so we have every reason 
to be proud of Germany’s share in the reopening of this splen- 
did, fertile country, where every step displays historic records 
of a once vigorous civilization. 

The present terminus, Angora, constitutes an imposing pic- 
ture. The foreground consists of massive rock fragments, 
above which the town rises, spreading out in the shape of an 
amphitheatre to the ruins of an old castle above—the castle 
of Ancyra, built by the Emperor Augustus for the chief town 
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of Galatin. Here, too, are found the ruins of a temple on 
whose walls are inscribed the deeds of that Emperor, and 
famous as the Monumentum Ancyranum, It was here, too, 
in the fields of Angora, that the fate of the old Osmanli King- 
dom was decided in the struggle between Tamerlane and 
Sultan Bajazid Jilderim. 

Three entirely distinct belts of country are intersected by 
the new line, which is destined to awaken them all to new 
life. In the lowlands, up to the entrance to the Saccaria 
Gorge, the whole land is completely covered with gardens, 
fruit trees, and vineyards. The valleys of the coast range are 
the region of silk, opium, and even of cotton-culture; while 
on the plateau above, agriculture and grazing are the pursuits, 
In all three regions one recognizes already the beneficial 
influence of improved communication with the city and the 
coast—especially in the highest, the agricultural—where vast 
areas of virgin soil have been already broken up by the plow. 

With the opening of the first section of the great inter- 
national railway into the heart of Asia Minor, the country has 
entered on a new era of development, the fertile region which 
it intersects will bloom afresh, and if a restoration of its 
ancient splendor is not within the limits of the probable, we 
may, at least, confidently predict that in untrammeled and 
free intercourse with the western world there lies a better 
future before it. 


SOCIOLOGICAL. 


THE POOR OF THE WORLD. 
INDIA, JAPAN, AND THE UNITED STATES. 
SAMUEL A. BARNETT. 

Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicsst from a Paper in 
Fortnightly Review, London, August. 

HE impression left by a visit to the poor in India is not 
t such as that left by a visit to the poor in England. The 
family income may be appallingly smali, the household com- 
forts may be nil, but the people have not the anxious, wearied 
look of our poor, nor are they conscious of want. A few pence 
a week will keep a family, where it is unlawful to eat meat, 
where each member only needs two pounds of flour and four 
ounces of pulse a day, where the sun provides warmth, making 
house and clothes both unnecessary, and where the teaching 
of a thousand years serves to check the thought, “1 am as 
good as he; why should | not have as much ?” 

The Hindu having, as he generally has, sufficient for the day, 
is happy, content to sleep, and is hardly to be urged to greater 
work by the offer of greater earnings. “I have enough; why 
should I work for more?” is not an unusual answer, and the offer 
ofa higher place is often refused, lest it should involve more effort. 
The English poor suffer tortures by their anxiety and by their 
constant degradation. They fear lest illness or bad trade 
should break up the home so hardly got together; they are 
conscious that neither their bodies nor their minds have their 
rights. The sight of the London poor rouses every visitor to 
sympathy and active beneficence. The sight of the Hindu 
poor is apt to send the visitor away saying, ‘“‘ They are content; 
let them alone. 

But there is more real danger in Indian content than in 
London discontent. Put the question to any one of these miser- 
ably poor Indian families: “What should happen in case of 
illness, failure of the rains, or bad trade?” The answer is short 
—‘“Starvation.” Put another question: “ What intelligent 
reason has any one that he should not resist a call on his pas- 
sions?” The answer again is short—‘* None.” Multiply the 
answer by millions and you have the cause of two great facts 
which mark Indian history—* Famine” and ‘‘ Panic.” These 
underlie the thin crust of Indian content. 

In Tokio, Japan, upon asking the missionaries about the 
poor of Japan, we were met by the answer, “ Come and see.” 
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During the hour it took to drive across the city, we saw no 
ene who seemed poor, no beggar, none ill-clad or miserable. 
At last we turned up an alley, about four feet wide and scrupu- 
lously clean. On each side were huts of wood, and as the 
paper fronts were thrown back to admit air, we saw all the 
inside arrangements. At the doorway was the two-feet space 
in which all shoes are left. The floor not more than twelve 
feet square was matted, and always perfectly clean. The 
inmates invariably received us courteously and answered our 
questions. Some seemed ill, but none showed any bitterness 
or even anxiety. The men were engaged in sweeping, and 
their earnings were small. Suddenly we came upon a room 
occupied by three young men—graduates of the university— 
who were engaged with somechildren. These had come down 
to make friends with the people, to teach the children, and to 
preach Christianity. One was the son of a rich man, and had 
no vocation, the others were preparing to work as civil servants. 
We learned from them that the people were during the winter 
in want, Lut that their wants were simple and easily supplied 
by the gift of a small quantity of rice; there was, they said, no 
attempt at imposition, and no begging. There was no boldly- 
advertised giving and no organization of those who begged, 
for there was no need of such things. ‘ 

We turned away from this poor quarter as from no other all 
the world round, with feelings almost of happiness. The 
habits of cleanliness, the order of the alleys, and the dainti- 
ness of the offices, the taste manifested in the restraint which 
was content with a bunch of blossoms, the courtly manners of 
the poor, their patient endurance of hardship—all combined 
to make us happy, even in the midst of poverty. In India we 
had been depressed by the helplessness, in China by the ugli- 
ness, and in America we were depressed by the wickedness 
which accompanies poverty; in Japan we found the poor 
touched by friendship into hope, and real sharers in the 
national life. 

Why has Japan no poverty problem? One reason is prob- 
ably the land system, which has given to every worker a hold- 
ing and encouraged him to supply his wants by his own labor. 
Effort has been developed and wants are limited. Another 
reason lies in the native taste for country beauty. A country 
life has its own interest, and men do not crowd the cities for 
the sake of excitement. There is, too, in Japan a curious 
absence of ostentatious luxury, The habits of living are in all 
classes much the same, and the rich do not outshine the poor 
by carriages, palaces, and jewelry. The rich spend their 
money On curios, which, if costly, are limited. Thus wealth is 
not absorbed, and is more ready for investment in remunera- 
tive labor. The last reason which suggests itself is the equally 
courteous manners among all classes. 

It may be presumptuous for a passing traveler to offer 
advice, but the need of the poor in America seems to be better 
local government, better condition for nealth and education. 
It is because the houses are so bad and the schools so ineffi- 
cient that tramp-life is encouraged; it is because so little is 
done to educate immigrants that they remain a burden on 
society. The Americans have tried to relieve the poor, but 
they have let their Government become corrupt, and the 
penalty is written on the broken lives and bitter passions of 
the poor. 





SOCIETY: A RETROSPECT. 


A WOMAN OF THE WORLD. 
Condensed for Tue LITERARY Dicest from a Paper in 
Pali Mall Magazine, London, August. 
HE two characteristics of English society which have 
chiefly developed themselves during the last twenty 
years are, to my mind: Firstly, blatant vulgarity; secondly, 
undistinguishing, slavish, and almost universal admiration of 
the Golden Calf. 
When—many years ago, alas!—I made my dééué in society, 
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I found it a collection of people, all of the same social posi- 
tion, many of them bound together by ties of relation, know- 
ing each other intimately, and also tolerably well acquainted 
with each other’s financial position. All belonging to the 
same monde, poverty was not looked upon as a crime. The 
richer among us did not ostentatiously flaunt their moneybags 
in the faces of their poorer neighbors; nor did those who had 
been less lavishly endowed with this world’s goods deem it 
necessary either to disguise or to be ashamed of their com- 
parative poverty. Life was in most respects far simpler than 
now, entertainments less lavish and ostentatious. The mis- 
chief to which I point has been one of gradual growth, and is 
due, in my opinion, to a very simple cause. Here in England 
we have no fixed line of demarcation separating one section 
of society from another. In democratic France, the ouvrzer 
has his distinctive costume as has also the domne; and in 
Paris one is spared the spectacle of seeing on Sundays, the 
kitchen-maid arrayed in a grotesque parddy of the latest 
fashion, walking arm in arm with the plumber’s assistant, 
decked out in tawdry slop-shop abominations. The ouvrier 
and the donne are not ashamed of their respective positions, 
and do not seek to disguise them in a cheap imitation of the 
class immediately above them. The same holds good in every 
other continental country, and in those under a monarchical 
régime, the line of demarcation between the Hof- Gesellschaft 
and the dourgeozsie is as rigidly drawn as between the latter 
and the working classes. In Vienna, for instance, every one 
is or is not, born Hof-fahzg. Notall the gold of Ophir; not 
all the maneuvering of the veriest Machiavelli in petticoats, 
can procure that advantage for one who is not entitled to it 
by birth. It does infinite credit to the common sense of the 
bourgeoiste in Austria that the situation is frankly accepted. 

In England, however, these broad lines of separation do not 
exist. Perhaps it is as a consequence of this that it is the 
desire of the great majority of English men and English 
women to be mistaken for those of the class immediately 
above them. 

The ingrained—I fear I must write the word—snobbishness 
of the English people has, during the last thirty years, triumph- 
antly asserted itself. The worship of the Golden Calf is for 
better or worse a fazt accomplz. Midas is king for the moment, 
and the result of his rule has had, in my poor opinion, an 
appallingly demoralizing effect on English society. Money> 
money, money is nowadays the one requisite. In this connec- 
tion I must dissent from one of my predecessors who said: “ A 
vulgar Midas found it difficult even to get his pheasants shot 
for him.” ‘“ 4s non olet,” is the accepted maxim nowadays. 
Any adventurer, any parvenu, provided he has the requisite 
shekels at his banker’s, is accepted with open arms by a large 
section of society. His absent 4's, his vulgarity, his ostenta- 
tion, are all alike accepted, provided they are sufficiently well 
gilded. 

] must own that Midas has afforded me a vast amount of 
innocent amusement not unmixed with contemptuous pity. I 
have myself, mozs guzZ vuus parle, seen in the house of a Midas 
gui venait darriver, the newly-acquired symbol of his heredi- 
tary rank blazing defiantly at me from the coal-scuttle. I 
must, however, frankly own that Midas generally shows an 
admirable taste in the decoration of his house. He can always 
command the services of experts who know a good thing from 
a bad one. 

Another factor in London Society which has to be noted 
since my day is the extraordinary influence of the Semitic ele- 
ment, whose pertinacity in pushing themselves to the front is 
only equaled by the insufferable conceit and vulgar display 
with which they attempt to hide their unfitness for their new 
surroundings. There is one family belonging to this race, who 
have become so completely English in their tastes and ideas 
that they must be excluded from this category. This family 
apart, I cannot help regarding the invasion of London by the 
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particular Semitic element to which | refer as a distinct curse. 
They have started by swallowing every affront which ill-bred 
people may have exposed them to; perfectly devoid of pride 
themselves, they have by every possible social dassesse succeeded 
in climbing the ladder, rung by rung, and invariably as they 
have climbed they have kicked down the rung to which they 
owed their promotion. 

One of the most striking differences between the London 
Society of my youth and the London Society of the present 
day is to be found in the manner in which it comports itself in 
the presence of Royalty. In my youth, Society consisted of a 
limited member of persons, all more or less accustomed from 
their earliest days to meeting the Sovereign and the members 
of her family. They treated the members of this exalted 
Family with the respect which was due to their position, but 
there was none of that groveling before members of the Royal 
Family which is so characteristic of the Fin de Szécle London, 
Everyone who has been at a court ball must blush at the opin- 
ion foreigners must form of us when they see the frantic 
struggle and rush, to get a position in the line of the Royal 
Procession on its way to supper. 

The manners, or rather lack of manners, of the young men of 
of to-day is nota pleasant subject to dwell upon. The cause may 
be the abolition of duelling which, barbarous as the practice may 
have been as a means of settling disputes between man and 
man, had at least this much in its favor—that it was an 
excellent school of manners. 

I can, however, give my cordial adhesion to the view that 
some things have changed for the better in so-called Society 
during my life-time. Our girls are healthier, more natural, 
less helpless, and venture to think for themselves and to have 
ideas of their own. That, in some cases, this independence 
has been carried to extreme limits, does not in the least 
modify my views. Moreover, those same young men, whose 
atrocious manners | have referred to, when put to the test in 
various situations of peril by land and sea, have shown that 
the sense of duty is as strong in them as it was in their fore- 
fathers, 


THE GRAY AND GAY RACE. 
STUART HENRY, 
Condensed for THe Literary Dicgest from a Paper in 
Contemporary Review, London, August. 

HE French are a gray people who live in a gray metropolis 
7 and in a gray country. Paris lies in a limestone region 
and is built of gray stone; French soil and notably, French 
skies are griseous. All about one in France is “this air which 
is never blue,” as Gautier described it. French verdure and 
landscapes have a reseda tint, and French cemeteries are noth- 
ing but gray. 

Gray Paris and gray Northern France are as concolorous as 
Nature could well permit, perhaps, in a fertile and temperate 
latitude. Thus, we may account for the fact that, as a rule, 
the eyes of Parisians and the color of their garments are gray 
or grayish. The general appearance of the peasants is griseous; 
and I suppose there are proportionally more gray horses in 
Northern France than in other countries, since it is the home 
of the gray Norman thoroughbred. The grayness of the French 
suggests by its color-traits two characteristics of the race. 

First, gray is a color of moderation. And are not the 
French the most prudent and moderate of all the great modern 
races? The Parisians do not overwork or overplay. They 
do not commit excesses. They are easily satisfied and need 
little to amuse them. They are, as Renan says of the Greeks, 
cheerfully philosophical and sober in their pleasures. In tes- 
timony of this, the careful observer will remark that their 
faces seem to be very free from indications of any kind of 
undue indulgence. The Frenchman is conservative toa fault. 
He is not apt to fail to do to-day what to-morrow he will feel 
most contented to have done. 
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Second, gray, the color of brain-matter is the color of 
intellect. We should thus expect the Parisian to be preémi- 
nently sane. And this is true. He has few illusions, and is 
careful not to be led away by his emotions. He worships /e dom 
sens, the head. He leads an active mental life wherein the 
heart and the soul, as the Anglo-Saxon race understands them, 
are largely ignored. The French acquire and enjoy almost 
wholly through the medium of the brain. Their art and their 
literature are above all things rational, being distinguished on 
the whole by the absence of color and sentiment, and of heart- 
felt, upsoaring inspirations, What they get out of a song ora 
picture is the meaning of the words and the idea—the sense 
rather than the passion of feeling. French music rarely pro- 
duces anything beyond a kind of cerebral pleasure. It is 
occasionally exquisite, and nearly always refined and chaste. 
Even the French ballet music where one would expect to find 
reveling that astonishing licentiousness which Teutonic races 
always impute to the French, is almost purely mental in its 
charm, and is signally free from sensual taint. 

The favorite color in the French school of painting is gray, 
or to speak paradoxically the absence of color. To the French, 
gray is the color of truth, ideality, and life itself. 

Now, inquiring into the original signification of the word 
gray, we find that it comes mainly from words meaning old— 
“that which has white hair ”—and that it usually designates 
old age. We should thus expect to find that the gray French 
are notably a senescent race. And in fact, there is in France, 
comparatively speaking, little youth that is young in years. 
French lads work hard and steadily. As a result they have the 
baccalaureate at the Sorbonne at eighteen or nineteen, and it 
corresponds to the degree which the average English or Ameri- 
can collegiate gets at twenty-one. They do not have that 
wealth of juvenile literature, and sports, and liberty which 
make youth in Germany and England and the United States 
so long and pleasant. They have comparatively little time to 
be really young. On the other hand, elderly Frenchmen are 
inclined to wear clothes of youthful cut and gay cravats, and 
to insist on loving life. Mature and aged Parisian ladies are 
famous for their gay apparel; but French girls are dressed in 
sober colors. They are driven by urgent tasks, and like their 
young brothers know little company but that of their elders. 
They get what they know of youth after marriage. 

Indeed, are not the gray French in reality, the o/y senescent 


modern race of importance? Their unique, intellectual life— 
intellectual because it is free from the heart-expanding and 
soul-stirring enthusiasms and illusions of youth, associates 
itself naturally with senescence. The dominating ambition of 
the French is to possess a competency. They have a horror 
of poverty. Their love aflairs and marriages are prudently 
controlled by money considerations. These, as well as most, 
if not all, of their customs are typical of old age. 

Another evidence of the intellectual senescence of the 
French is the fact that they are not only smaller in stature 
than any of their leading rivals, but are the only great race 
which is depopulating. Hence the cause of the depopulation 
of France seems radical and irremediable. 

It appears, therefore, that the French race has passed its 
maturity, and is decaying. If we are to assume that the apex 
of its civilization was the age of Louis XIV.,the decline clearly 
commenced in the Eighteenth Century—the time when gray 
began to be the characteristic colorofthe nation. Rousseau’s 
cult of the “ vert,” the Revolution, the genius of Napoleon, and 
the imported romantic school infused new life and arrested its 
decay. But once more it seems to be face to face with its 
proper destiny—extinction. But its decline will be impercep- 
tible, and its fate will not prevent its light shining on and on 
like that of the Greeks. 

And gray is gay. The two words are derived from the same 
source. Our English race associates gray with sombreness, 
infestivity, and advanced years. We have lost its gay significa- 
tion and the French have kept it. With them old age does 
not make itself felt as forlorn or sad. On the contrary, it 
assumes a wonderful liveliness. The grandparents are the 
most vivacious members in Parisian families. The French 
hold that gaiety is the natural, happy lot of all old people who 
have lived temperately and well. 
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EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 





A GIRL’S RECOLLECTIONS OF DICKENS. 
ELIZABETH WORMELEY LATIMER. 


Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest froma Paper in 
Lippincott’s Magazine, Philadelphia, September. 

IFTY-TWO years ago I was a young girl staying in the 

house of Mr. George Ticknor, on Park Street, in Boston. 

By the mail that left England in November, I learned that my 

father and mother had been invited to meet Mr. and Mrs. 

Charles Dickens in London,and had given them letters of 
introduction to friends in Boston. 

Shortly before Christmas, Mr. and Mrs. Dickens arrived. Mr. 
Ticknor at once went to call on them at the Tremont House, 
and found a sculptor in one corner of the sitting-room, taking 
Dickens’s bust, and a painter who was making a sketch of him, 
while the great Boz himself was rapidly throwing off auto- 
graphs and writing letters. 

My own first view of Dickens was at an evening party when 
he was standing in the midst of a circle of ladies, relieving 
himself in very energetic terms of his zmfresstons de voyage. 
His hair was long and light, and looked as if it had not recov- 
ered from the tangle incident to days of sea-sick misery. He 
had brought with him two waistcoats for full dress, one of 
vivid green, the other of brilliant crimson; these were further 
ornamented by a profusion of gold watch-chain. In 1841, a 
black satin waistcoat was almost the national costume of gen- 
tlemen in America, so that Mr. Dickens’s vivid tints were very 
conspicuous. 

Mrs, Dickens was a smal] woman of about thirty. Her posi- 
tion as the lion’s mate seemed embarrassing to her. She was 
not accustomed to dwell in “ the fierce light” that shone upon 
every word and deed of the popular idol, and she evidently 
found satisfaction in quiet talks with me concerning the best 
shops in Oxford Street,and other such homely matters. There 
was no sign then of any disagreement or incompatibility 
between husband and wife. On the whole I should have said 
that, in those days, Mrs. Dickens showed signs of having been 
born and bred her husband's social superior. 

Mr. William H. Prescott was one of the friends to whom my 
father and mother had given letters of introduction to Mr. 
and Mrs. Dickens. Mr. and Mrs. Prescott then lived with 
Judge and Mrs. Prescott in their quaint old family residence 
in Bedford Street. A large dinner-party was given in honor 
of the distinguished guests. So far as I remember there were 
eighteen of us at table, including Mr. Charles Sumner, some 
of the Curtis family, Mr. and Mrs. Franklin Dexter, and per- 
haps Mr. Choate. Inthe course of the entertainment a dis- 
cussion arose among the gentlemen as to which was the more 
beautiful woman—the Duchess of Sutherland or Mrs. Caroline 
Norton. “ Well, I don't know,” said Dickens, expanding him- 
self in his green velvet waistcoat; “ Mrs. Norton, perhaps, is 
the most beautiful; but the Duchess, to my mind, is the more 
kissable person.” 

Had a bombshell dropped on Judge Prescott’s table, it 
could hardly have startled the company more than this 
remark. 

I do not think the personality of Mr. Dickens was altogether 
very pleasing to the very refined and cultivated literary men 
and women of Boston of that period, but they did their best 
to entertain him with consideration and hospitality. They 
were not sorry, however, to pass him on to New York, where a 
banquet which had been prepared with great elaboration was 
awaiting him. 

He then traveled through the country collecting material for 
his “ Notes ” and “ Martin Chuzzlewit ”; but any one may have 
predicted from his writings that things minute and trivial 
would most attract his interest and attention. It was but natu- 
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ral that he should devote large space to a pig in New York, and 
only a page or two to more important matters. 

When his “ American Notes” came out, the eagerness to see 
them surpassed anything that can be imagined nowadays 
when we feel confirmed by general consent in a pretty good 
opinion of ourselves and of our country, and can afford to be 
indifferent as to what Mr. Kipling or any other traveler may 
say about us. 

Bostonians, with whom Mr. and Mrs. Dickens had associated, 
laughed, and accepted the “ Notes” in exchange for their hos- 
pitalities; but the rest of the country was up in arms, People 
had done their best to show attention to one whom they had 
delighted to honor. They had endeavored to please their 
guest, to entertain him suitably to their sense of his pre- 
eminence as a writer and a social reformer. It was as if La 
Fayette had turned round upon their fathers and jeered them, 

Americans who were affronted by the “ Notes” did not duly 
consider that Dickens’s voyage to the United States was his 
first experience of foreign travel. He had never been abroad. 
He was a cockney, if not by birth, at least by breeding. He 
had no foreign standard of comparison for anything he saw 
that differed from what he was accustomed to see, 

1] have sometimes thought that Sam Slick’s recipe for 
portrait-painting might be applied to Dickens’s mode of treat- 
ing his characters: “‘ Exaggerate the chief feature and put the 
rest in as you will.” And yet 1 can hardly bear to say a word of 
disparagement of the man to whom we owe Mr. Pickwick, Dick 
Swiveller, the Marchioness, the two Wellers, David Copperfield, 
Pip, Miss Fox, Dot, Tiny Tim, and so many other characters 
henceforth integral parts of English life and literature. Nor 
do | think that any one whose memory cannot reach, as mine 
does, beyond the days when Dickens wrote can fully appreciate 
what the world owes to him. In spite of his exaggerated 
sentimentalism,—nay, partly, perhaps, by reason of it—he 
brought the high to take interest in the lowly. The current 
of the world’s thought was very different before he wrote 
from what we now find it. He was the father of the philan- 
thropic movement of the present age, and that he lived and 
wrote has been a blessing to the world. 


THE ART-EXHIBITION OF MUNICH. 
FRANZ SERVAES. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicesr from a Paper in 
Die Gegenwart, Berlin, No. 31. 

T is rather queer to be writing about the Munich Exhibi- 
] tion, and yet to be silent, or almost silent, about the men 
of Munich. True, one need not grumble about the place the 
good pictures come from, so long as good pictures are offered 

ous, But the men of the “old ’ school, who have established 

themselves at the Glass-Palace, used to complain that the 
“young” ones did not hold their own against the foreigners ; 
and now we find ourselves thoroughly beaten by talent from 
abroad. Arnold Bécklin is the only German of note whose works 
are to be found at the Palace, and he is not a member of the 
Munich School. His“ Pieta” is the greatest attraction among 
his works, but his“ Adam ” isalso very noteworthy. It isa very 
young Adam—a thin, naked, ten-year-old little fellow, who 
does not yet dream of any Eve. The Lord,a fine-looking per- 
sonage, in a lively red dressing-gown, has His hand on the 
shoulder of little Adam, and shows to the much-frightened 
youngster the beauties of Paradise. 

But the Englishmen and Scotchmen are the masters of this 
year’s exhibition. They beat us more and more. They not 
only drive out the French in our salons, they have almost 
conquered Paris, and their influence is clearly perceptible in 
the works of the younger French artists. It is that ever- 
increasing love for mysticism in the people of to-day which 
raises the Britons to their high rank. Their mysticism is not 
sickly, does not spring from a society prematurely worn-out. 
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It is the genuine idealism of the North German which reveals 
itself in the works of these Scottish artists. 

There are, for instance, the autumn landscapes of J. Reid- 
Murray, and David Fulton. Such a wealth of color has not 
often appeared inart. Sometimes, a single part of the picture 
seems overdrawn, but the wildest discords in the coloring 
unite like the instruments of a full orchestra into one har- 
monious whole. 

Of no little interest are the exhibits of J. Watts. His paint- 
ings are not dissimilar to those of Walter Crane, less pleasing 
in the detail, but more powerful. He follows more strictly the 
old masters than any of our modern painters. A “ Portrait 
ofa Lady” with a mountainous background reminds us of 
Boticelli. His “ Cardinal Manning ” (a most wonderful piece of 
work!) looks like a picture by Raphael ; the picture of a naked 
youth reminds us of the frescoes of Pompeii. Yet these 
things are not copies; Watts is, and remains, an Englishman, 
and this very combination of the modern Englishman and the 
old masters gives his pictures their power of attraction. 

The French have not sent many new pictures of note, a-large 
picture by Roybet, “ The Storming of Nesles,” and “ Charles 
the Bold” being the best work among them. Neither has 
Italy or Spain sent much of value. The Dutch, however, are 
very worthily represented, especially by Ferdinand Khnopf, 
and Anna Boch. I must not, however, forget that crank of 
cranks, Jan Toorop. As long as he paints like other people 
his works speak to the heart of the beholder, and prove his 
great genius; but when he begins to spread out one single 
color in all possible shades; and gives only a faint resemblance 
of form to the whole, it is no wonder that he has to write an 
explanation under his works, for no one could guess what he 
means to depict. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 
Condensed for Tas Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 
Chautaugan, Meadville (Pa.), September. 


HE poet Gray complained that he was neither a cat to see 
T in the dark, nor an eagle to face the sun: not a whisper 
of this do we ever get from Emerson. Cat and eagle are mere 
moles with him who says, “I am transparent eyeball!” 
Emerson, of all our poets, sees; be it noontide or twilight, the 
glance is straight and piercing. Not only does he see through 
the light, but he absorbs it, “illuminating the untried and 
unknown.” Emerson’s mastery over light distinguishes him 
from his confréres, and coupled with his ability ‘‘to put his 
private fact into literature,” gives him the seminal, electric 
strength, which comes first in a computation of his power. 
Sight, imagination, and inspiration standing foremost among 
his gifts. Emerson was a seer, a reporter, a mighty applier of 
ideas to life. His aim was truth, his mission to tell us “ how 
to live well”; he was to the last a lover of youth and beauty, 
he was a receiver of the distilled wisdom of the ages, he was 
virile and benign ; in short, he could make a brave showing of 
the gifts cHaracterizing the great poets of old. A “ redeemer of 
the human mind,” sitting there in quiet Concord so many 
years, he was in reality as much abroad as at home; host of 
great souls of all time, his hand was on the pulse of his own 
time, to the needs of which it was his chief aim to administer. 

He sought to fortify his fellows, to sow in them the seed of 
growth, to render them stanch, self-sufficient, and happy. He 
strove for this, and the striving was not in vain. “O my 
brother God exists;” “Think thy thought;” “ Hug your 
fact;” “ Let us advance and advance on chaos and the dark.” 
The tonic and stimulus of such utterances fell upon us with an 
accent so new that life quickened at the sound, the soul took 
on strength, character rebuilt itself, and hope and honor and 
courage were once more supreme. Christian and Pantheist, 
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Stoic and Epicurean, Epictetus, Saadi, and plain Yankee com- 
mingled and etherized, he oncé more set up the ideal, and 
faith had again a glowing mark whereon to fix her eyes. The 
very air grew generative round this seer and from him spread 
far and wide strength and beauty of living. The strength and 
beauty of living which is the fruit of transcendentalism did 
not perish, as some would have it with Emerson and his 
immediate disciples, Science has been busy, pushing its 
positivism, but it has not crowded out the instinct for the 
higher life. Much has been said by way of comparison 
between Emerson and Carlyle. I do not care to continue this 
but simply to point out that the ideality of Emerson gave him 
one all-important possession—*“ immortal hilarity, the rose of 
joy.” The abstract perfection ever before his eyes, he could be 
happy, whereas Carlyle, who looked to see it embodied, was 
doomed to vexation and sorrow. Emerson is a poet here, too, 
“The poet does not wait for the hero or the sage, but, as they 
act and think primarily, so he writes primarily what will and 
must be spoken.” If we add another saying: “ Words and 
deeds are quite indifferent modes of the divine energy,” the 
two casts of mind are clearly distinguished, and their respec- 
tive successes capable of calculation. 

Emerson was elevation—and, consequently, serenity—incar- 
nate. His message is easily told; it is in a word, “ Revise 
your facts, making them accord with added experience; formu- 
late anew; and with the watchwords, honesty, trust, mod- 
esty, valor, press onward.” Plato and Franklin in equal parts, 
poet and man of affairs, we have in Emerson our one great 
teacher. While the gist of the message is not new, the tem- 
perament and presentation are so rare as to establish a signal 
originality. These are of the kind that “ make the talent 
trusted”; they betoken the oracle, the divinity. This would 
seem to be a family characteristic. Dr. Holmes, speaking of 
Charles Chauncey Emerson, the youngest brother, says, “ He 
was for me the very ideal of an embodied celestial intelligence.’ 
Carlyle, recalling Emerson’s stay with him, describes him as an 
“angel visitant.”” As has been said, I think this was largely due to 
a gift of temperament manifest in Emerson’s mien, in the light 
of his eye, and in the tone of his voice. He did not have to 
hitch his own wagon toa star; nature had done the hitching, 
he had but to getin andride. This, of course, means decided 
individualism, and singularly individual Emerson remained to 
the last, though wont to move in the very centre of the varied 
wisdom of the world. “ Angelic” individualism flowing from 
his pen as from his person gave everywhere the touch of the 
extraordinary. Individual, extraordinary, Emerson is, even 
when borrowing; he takes from another as if but reclaiming 
his own. And come the matter whence it may, the presenta- 
tion is such as to “charm down resistance”; a breath steals 
upon us with aromatic subtlety, and the serene magician has 
his will. 


OLD BOOKS IN AMERICA. 
Condensed for Tur Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 
The Bookworm, London, August. 
JOURNALIST dropped into one of the very few shops in 
New York devoted exclusively to the sale of rare and 
valuable books, and said to the proprietor : 

‘¢ Where in town will 1 find those old bookstalls that I read 
about in the papers, where collectors of first editions and other 
bookish treasures go to look for prizes?” 

“ There aren’t any,” said the book-dealer. “If you want to 
buy any valuable book, you will find a few places like mine in 
town, where you can choose from a collection of rareand valu- 
able books whatever you like, and pay for them sums which 
will represent every cent of their value; or else you can watch 
the auction-sales and bid for what you want against the deal- 
ers and other sharps, who will be on hand with very accurate 
knowledge as to the exact value of the book to be put on sale. 
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But if you insist on picking up bargains, you will save time by 
getting on a ferry-boat, and looking in some other town, for 
you wont find them here.” 

There are many reasons that valuable books cannot be 
picked up on the stands. There are very few books in the 
country of any value that are not already in collections, either 
‘private or public, or on the shelves of book-dealers who appre- 
ciate their value, and are holding them for a prize. America 
is young, and has very few printed books, comparatively 
speaking, that have become valuable. There are a few first 
editions that are worth money, as “The Federalist,” for instance 
which will bring a thousand dollars any day. But there is 
reason to believe that these volumes are all in the hands of 
collectors, or in museums here and abroad. To-day the finest 
collection of Americana in the world is owned by the French 
Government. The next finest is in London,and many French 
aad English families have superb collections of the valuable 
books of America. Thus it is that there are practically no 
valuable books, from the days of Franklin to the present 
time, stowed away in old garrets or in the possession of 
people ignorant of their value, which are at all likely 
to fall into the hands of book-peddlers and dealers 
of miscellaneous books on the corners. The dealers of books 
generally get their stock-in-trade through the auction-sales. 
Of course, they have to pay a pretty fair price, but, as a rule, 
each gets what he wants at a rate to warrant a fair profit when 
resold. Then, on their visits to London and Paris, they pick 
up stray volumes of Americana of some value and fetch them 
to their native shores. But the term Americana is not con- 
fined to works printed in America. Works printed abroad 
about America also come under that head. These go back to 
colonial times, even before, and comprise some of the most 
valuable works. They are picked up in London and Paris. 








SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


MAN AND BEAST. 
Dr. KARL MiLLer. 


Translated and Condensed for Tur Literary Dicust from a Paper in 
Die Natur, Halle, August 12. 

T isa tendency nowadays of the generality of mankind to 
regard the whole animal creation, with the exception, per- 
haps, of a few domesticated species, as something antago- 
nistic, ignoble ; as creatures whose importance is to be estimated 
only by the services they render, or the annoyances they occa- 
sion us. In numerous cases they occasion a measure of repul- 
sion, amounting even to an idiosyncrasy. To what end allthe 
numerous forms of animal life, these flies, bugs, butterflies, 
worms, snakes, and beasts of all sorts, were created, remains for 
the great majority an insoluble riddle. Animal life is a matter 
of no consequence! Very rarely, indeed, is it, that one rises 
to the conception that, in the scheme of creation, the worm is 
as important as even man himself. Man is the terminal link, 
the highest development, and head of the animal creation, 


- but by that very fact he is related to the lowlier forms of 


animal life. 

Science only has had the courage to testify to the fact. 
Linnzus even went the length of saying that he could find 
nothing which absolutely distinguished men from apes. Man, 
in his physical nature, is unquestionably constructed on the 
same type as the beasts. We are not of those who believe that 
man has been evolved from lower organisms ; but even if that 


‘were really the case we do not see that there would be any- 


thing humiliating in it: man would still retain the preémi- 
nence due to his intellectual superiority. 

But this attempt to repudiate all relationship with the ani- 
mal kingdom, and to treat man as the representative of a 
distinct kingdom is the result only of certain lines of culture, 
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and is by no means common to man at all times and every- 
where. There are primitive races in the interior of Africa who 
believe implicitly that the chimpanzees were originally men. 
Indeed it is matter of universal observation that the lower the 
race in the social scale, the nearer it feels itself to the animal 
world, and the more ready it is to ascribe all human charac- 
teristics to the animals. Even the Romans with all their high 
culture attributed great mental powers to various animals, and 
divination or augury by birds was reduced to an art. 

Apart, indeed, from any close observation of nature, man 
always sees himself reflected inthe animal world, and attributes 
to the several animals the various faculties and motives of 
which he is conscious in himself. Hence, the origin of fables 
of the AZsop type which are as old as humanity, and world- 
wide in their distribution; hence, too, the fabulous beasts, the 
unicorn, the mermaid, the basilisk, the dragon, the sea-ser- 
pent, etc., all creations of the popular fantasy, many of which 
have been woven into the mythology of cultured races, as, for 
example, the winged Pegasus of the Greeks, which has been 
reproduced in the “wonderhorse” of Russians, Wallachians, 
Hungarians, Servians, Turks, and Persians, 

The wonderful metamorphoses of insects, too, have exercised 
an enormous influence on the development of the popular 
imagination, giving birth to a belief in the metamorphosis of 
other animals and occasionally of men. The Eleventh and 
Twelvth Centuries was the age in which animal fables were 
generally diffused among the European peoples, It was then 
that Christianity took hold of the animal legends of classic 
antiquity and attached a moral significance to them, Both 
fabulous and living creatures had characters assigned to them 
in harmony with their supposed habits; thus the griffin rep- 
resented the devil, while the cunning fox, the unclean vulture, 
and the winged fish Serra were severally types of the sophist, 
the impure, and the evil-doer, etc., etc. 

In all this we find only evidence of man’s increasing effort 
to see himself reflected in nature, to recognize the spirit of 
humanity, pervading and animating the whole material 
creation. 

This goes to show how intimate the association of man and 
beast has been from the beginning; and if the study of the 
animals around him gradually led man up to a recognition of 
his own true place in nature, he owes on the other hand an 
incalculable debt to the material aid he has received from the 
animals he has domesticated. Thisisa matter we need hardly 
enter on, it is too self-evident. Unaided by the beasts, man 
could never have raised himself above the condition of a 
savage. 

How great, then, must be the error which prompts man to 
impose an impassable gulf between himself and the animal 
kingdom—to regard the beasts as mere masses of vitalized 
flesh and bone? We think that in ascribing instinct to them 
we are acting magnanimously; to attribute any measure of 
reason or understanding to them would only be to expose 
one’s self toridicule. But whatever may be said about instinct, 
one thing is certain, viz., that animals are guided by their 
individual experiences. The whipped dog dreads the lash even 
as the burnt child dreads the fire, and even if the dread of the 
lash or of the angry voice and gesture of his master were due 
to inherited experience, that is, to intuition or instinct, we 
must perforce ascribe to the individual the faculty of profiting 
by experience which we attribute to the race. As David Hume 
said: “ We regard instinct as something extraordinary and 
inexplicable ; but our wonder would cease, or at least be sub- 
ject to considerable diminution, if we only realized that our 
own capacity to decide by experience, which we possess in 
common with the beasts, is nothing more than a species of 
instinct or mechanical power working in us without our being 
conscious of it. Indeed, intelligence itself is nothing but a 
wonderful, inexplicable instinct of the soul.” What David 
Hume wrote in 1739 holds good to-day, and raises the animal 
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world to a position closely related to our own. Much as we 
may transcend the beasts in our capacity to recognize law 
behind the changing phenomena, just as little do we know of 
the nature of our own mental processes. Thoughts come 
unbidden, and our whole art consists in the logical combina- 
tion of given experiences. With one word, the distinction 
between the animal and the human soul is only a relative one. 
Indeed, a study of the display of the emotions in domestic 
animals leaves no room to doubt that they are attended by 
precisely similar sensations to those which attend their display 
in us, 

The same in kind, higher only in degree, but to a degree 
which makes man stand apart as chief and lord of the whole 
animal creation! We find nothing humiliating in the thought. 
Every creature was created for its own enjoyment, and 
reflection on this should serve to impress us with asense of the 
sacredness of life. 


RECENT SCIENCE. 


A Locust Year.—The Department of Agriculture has sent 
out circulars making inquiries over a wide extent of territory 
regarding the “‘seventeen-year locusts,” which have made an 
appearance this year in eight States of the Union. The object 
of the Department is to ascertain accurately the limits of the 
areas Occupied by the insects. There are twenty-two known 
broods of them, and they turn up in different years in various 
parts of the country. Though to some extent the infested 
territories overlap, each brood comes out of the ground only 
once in seventeen years. Strictly speaking, the insects are not 
locusts, but cicade. Some years ago it was sought to intro- 
duce these insects as an article of diet; but the experiments 
in that direction did not promise success. Clearing of land 
has done much to diminish the number of these creatures; but 
their most destructive foe is the English sparrow, which drops 
every other kind of food and feeds on them exclusively when 
it has the opportunity.—Sczentific American, August 19. 


A Loud Telephone.—A telephone which will talk loud 
enough for a person in any part of a large room to hear and 
understand has been recently divised by Mr. Graham, of the 
Electric Wiring and Fittings Company, 2 Princes Street, West- 
minster. He has succeeded not so much by an improvement 
on the existing telephones, as by his method of arranging the 
circuit and bringing its resistance as low as possible. To this 
end the usual induction-coil is discarded, and the two instru- 
ments, transmitter and receiver, are directly connected in 
circuit with the line and the battery. The transmitter at one 
end of the line is connected to the receiver at the other end, 
and two separate lines are employed having a common return- 
wire. Two correspondents can thus talk quite freely with each 
other, and as the receivers speak out so as to be heard in any 
part of a room, conversation can be carried on by eacli person 
simply speaking to his transmitter. This apparatus is attached 
to flexible conductors and is held in the hand. To opena 
conversation it is sufficient to pick up the portable trans- 
mitter and press a button in its casing, so as to establish the 
circuit. The receiver at the other end acts as its own call-bell 
by the loudness of its voice, and the response comes equally 
prompt and loud. The user has, therefore, no need to listen 
carefully with one or two receivers held up to his head. All 
he has to do is to speak into his transmitter and keep his ears 
open.—English Mechanic, London. 


Coal-Dust Explosions as a Motive-Power.—Accounts come 
from Germany that Herr Krupp is now constructing a number 
of experimental engines to test a novel idea. A German 
inventor has taken out letters-patent covering the utilization 
of the general principle that finely-divided carbonaceous mat- 
ter floating in the air readily explodes. He proposes to grind 
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coal to an impalpable powder, and after introducing the dust 
floating in the air into the cylinder of an engine, explode it— 
the idea being to follow very much the same lines which are 
being so thoroughly developed in the use of gas in engine 
practice. Naturally the first question which has arisen has 
been how to get rid of the ash. Herr Krupp is reported to 
have stated that his experience in gun-manufacture convinces 
him that this is not a serious obstacle. The advantages which 
would grow out of a direct utilization of mineral fuel as mined 
are very obvious. While modern practice converts only 10 to 
15 per cent. of the heat-energy stored in coal, into power at 
the crank-shaft of a steam-engine, it is believed that no less 
than 75 or 80 per cent. could be made available by the direct 
combustion of the fuel through explosion of coal-dust.—A mer- 
ican Manufacturer, through Katlway Review, Chicago, August 
19. 


Claims That He Can Harden Copper. S. A. Cheeseman, a 
dentist of Kansas City, who is now in Chicago, claims that he 
is the discoverer of a process for hardening copper. He has 
found, he says, a chemical union of the salts of metals, which 
he terms a re-agent, by means of which he can not only con- 
vert copper into a hard metal, but can with it utilize many 
tons of phosphorus now scarcely marketable in the making of 
steel, turning out a finished product 25 to 40 per cent. cheaper 
than steel is now sold. “I hold,” says Mr. Cheeseman to a 
Trtbune man, “two patents, issued in January and May, 1892, 
covering and protecting my re-agent. In searching for a dental 
amalgam | stumbled upon the proper salts of metal through 
whose agency | will make my claims good. I have spent five 
years in perfecting the adaptation of the invention of the dis- 
covery to scientific purposes. The South 1s filled with iron-ore 
which cannot be used in steel-making. I can dephosphorize 
and desiliconize it,and make steel rails $10 a ton cheaper than 
at present. My re-agent will complete the union between iron 
and copper, forming bronze, which is cheaper than malleable 
iron, and may be used in the place of steel for all sorts of 
implements from a needle to a plowshare. In the bronze of 
the ancients, which was 90 per cent. copper, we have a metal 
which does not tarnish or rust, and which will last. 1 believe 
we are returning to the bronze age.” Mr. Cheeseman says he 
is to make an exposition of his discovery before metallurgists 
of the Pullman Palace Car Co.— Mechanical News, New York, 
August 15. 


Electricity as Applied to Farm Work.—An interesting exam- 
ple of electricity as applied to farm work is now in operation 
ona Scotch farm. The whole of the usual farm-machinery, 
such as threshing and the like, are here driven by an electric- 
motor. The electricity is generated by waterepower, the tur- 
bine wheel which drives the dynamo being about 100 yards 
from the farm. The electric current, thus generated, is 
conveyed by underground wires to the house and farm, in 
each of which a storage-battery is placed. These supply the 
electric current for lighting and motive purposes when the 
machinery is not working. The whole of the mansion is illu- 
minated by electric light, and an electric-motor is now provided 
for pumping the water for domestic purposes. At the farm 
there is a large electric-motor ‘of 16 horse-power, which is 
arranged to drive the farm machinery. This it does quite 
easily, as it works smoothly and quietly. It requires no gov- 
ernor, as the speed does not vary whatever the load may be. 
Another feature of interest is the ease and quickness of start- 
ing; there is no waiting to get up steam, as the motor is at 
once started by moving over the switch-handle. There are 
many places where water-power now running to waste could 
be utilized in a similar manner.—Mechanical News, New York, 
August 15. 





Natural Water Pipes.—A curious phenomenon has been dis- 
covered near Eddy, New Mexico. In Dark Canyon, about 
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three miles from Eddy, a number of tunnels were run in order 
to tap streams of water to get a supply for the water-works. 
The water was found running in small natural pipes, made by 
the deposit of lime from the water. The whole space cut by 
the tunnels was found to be perforated with these lime pipes. 
—Scientific American, New York, August 19. 


Polygonum Saghalia.—This is a forage plant which grows in 
the island of Saghalien, Japan, and which promises to be a 
very valuable addition to the world’s agricultural products. 
It shoots very rapidly, becoming more dense and bushy the 
more frequently it iscut. In.a few weeks it is over six feet 
high and covered with large leaves, of which cattle are very 
fond. Under cultivation each plant is trimmed to cover a 
little more than a square yard, and the crop of fodder at each 
cutting is very heavy. The new plant has been tried experi- 
mentally at Alliers in France, and is said to require little or 
no care.—Hardwicke's Science Gossip, London, August. 


The Atmosphere of Stellar Space.—Not only are the planets 
moving through the so-called planetary space, but the Sun and 
all its train are moving through the interstellar space. Astron- 
omers are agreed that we are moving, but the direction of the 
movement is much better known than the pace. The rate is 
sometimes set down at about thirty miles a second ; certainly 
not an extravagant estimate, But at any rate we are going, 
and leaving the interplanetary atmosphere, or some of it, 
behind. Even ifthe solar system had no such motion, the 
process of diffusion must gradually carry the interplanetary 
atmosphere into regions beyond, and, unless this diffusion 
were compensated by accession of air from without, the planets 
must gradually lose their atmospheres until the loss be 
stopped by the cooling effect resulting from the loss of their 
quickest particles, After countless ages we have manifestly 
not reached that stage, so we must conclude that interstellar 
apace is pervaded by an atmosphere, though it be of very great 
tenuity.—G. D. Liveing, zn Science, New York, August 18. 


The Tree-Lucerne in Australia.—A well-known South Aus- 
tralian farmer has drawn attention to the drought-resisting 
and stock-feeding properties of tagasaste, or tree-lucerne, 
which was introduced to that Colony some twelve years ago 
by the late Dr. Schomburgh. The tagasaste is a species of 
cytisus or laburnum indigenous to the Canary Islands, where 
it is utilized to a great extent for feeding horses and cattle. 
It forms a dense, spreading tree, with foliage closely resembling 
that of lucerne, and much relished by all kinds of stock. It 
grows rapidly upon even the poorest land, and under the most 
favorable conditions, which comprise a warm climate and a 
loose, sandy soil, it frequently attains a height of from 18 feet 
to 20 feet, with a diameter of from 12 feet to 15 feet, within 
the short space of five years. However, by close planting and 
constant cutting or feeding off, it can be kept quite dwarf 
and bushy, and the more often it is cut the more valuable it 
becomes. In the report of the Adelaide Botanic Gardens for 
1882 it is stated that stock fatten more quickly on tagasaste 
than on anything else, and it is recommended to mix it when 
fresh cut with half its weight of chaffed straw. Horses are 
particularly fond of tagasaste,and keep in first-class cond'tion 
and work as well on this as when fed with the best oaten 
hay. It is said to thrive under conditions that would be fatal 
to almost every other useful plant, and the writer of the letter 
strongly recommends pastoralists and farmers in the northern 
districts of South Australia to lay down a large paddock of 
tagasaste, which, after the first year or two, will provide a 
never-failing supply of green fodder in all seasons, and would 
probably render the stock-carrying capacity of their land equal 
to that of much more fertile and humid districts. The seeds 
may be sown at any time, and the young plants set out during 
the winter months 4 or 5 feet apart each way. It will be 
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necessary to cultivate between the rows occasionally for the 
first two years, after which stock may be turned in and no 
further cultivation required. The tagasaste forms a splendid 
break-wind when planted 8 feet apart in single rows. The 
branches on the outer and inner side may be frequently cut 
and fed to stock, and this pruning will encourage a more rapid 
upright growth.— Zhe Colonies and India, London, August 12. 


RELIGIOUS. 


WHAT IS SIN? IS GOD RESPONSIBLE FOR 
ORIGINAL SIN? 


LEMUEL W. SERREL. 


Condensed for Tug Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 


Christian Thought, New York, August. 


O judge by remarks frequently made, it might be supposed 
T that the world was very wicked, and that there is nothing 
good in it. And yet the Creator looked on all that He had 
made and pronounced it very good. 

It is beyond possibility to conceive that inanimate nature 
can sin, Certainly nothing inanimate can transgress the law 
of its nature, 

Pass now a step further and consider animal life. Does any 
sane person believe that lions and tigers sin when they fight 
or seize their prey? Or that the rabbits sinned when they 
multiplied and overran Australia? 

Is it not a fact that all animals are subject to the terms or 
conditions of their being, and possess what is regarded as 
instinct, or, more closely defined, as implicit obedience to a 
superior or divine, guiding power, that keepsthem in harmony 
with the conditions of their being ? 

What is law? It may be defined as a rule of action, promul- 
gated by competent authority. 

When the simple law was given to our first parents, “ You 
must not eat of the tree of knowledge of good aud evil,” it is 
very evident, 

First. That the Lord had a right as Creator to give the 
command, 

Second. That man could obey or could disobey. 

Third. In disobeying, our first parents obtained a new experi- 
ence. No longer in a condition of implicit obedience like the 
rest of creation, they discovered a new power that had not 
before come into action. 

Fourth. In this act they came to a knowledge of good and 
evil; before, they knew only good; now, evil is added to their 
experience. 

Fifth. They know now of the power of the Law-Maker to 
punish, and try to hide themselves. 

Sixth. They learn that they cannot do as they like; they are 
instructed in government and take the first lesson in obedi- 
ence, and that lesson is enforced by an expulsion from Eden, 
and a knowledge of sin. 

Take another step. 

No instruction can be received except by experience, or from 
others. The knowledge of good and evil had to be learned in 
order to step into a higher plane of existence than animal 
instinct. Some one had to fall or disobey to get that knowl- 
edge. 

A very simple command it was not to eat of the fruit of one 
tree, but how much more extended is the Decalogue, and diffi- 
cult to obey! 

When Israel, a horde of slaves. were liberated from bondage, 
they needed to be lifted higher in the recognition of law, and 
amid the thunders of Sinai the ten rules or laws of moral recti- 
tude were given, and implicit obedience required. The whole 
world recognizes the perfect rule of life laid down in the Ten 
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Commandments, and knows that man would be bettered by 
perfect obedience. 

What shall we say then—is God the author of sin? Nay, 
God is the author of law and the giver of power to obey or 
to disobey ; and sin is original sin with every person who knows 
the law and disobeys. Disobedience brings experience, and 
happy is the man who takes the experience of others, and 
profits by it to leave sin alone. 

Suppose a large number of people understood the require- 
ment of God’s moral law, and sought to keep it perfectly, 
would not those persons be the most happy? Certainly, and 
for the same reason that those who keep the pliysical laws are 
most healthy. 

The latter class are not obedient because they are obliged 
to keep the physical laws, but because they really desire to 
keep them, realizing that it is for their own good. So, like- 
wise, it may be hoped that the moral laws of the Creator will 
be so fully understood that men may realize that they are the 
gainers by obedience to them. But will God’s perfect law ever 
be sought for as hidden treasure ? 

If in the onward march of humanity the time arrives when 
the true spirit of Christianity shall so pervade the world that 
the earnest desire of each one will be to love God, and show 
that love by keeping His moral and physical laws to the best 
of his ability; what would that be but the coming of God’s 
Kingdom on the earth, and the doing of His will as it is done 
in the perfection of Heaven. 





THE HEBREW PROPHETS. 


FELIX KLEIN. 
Translated and Condensed for THe Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 
Correspondant, Paris, July 25. 

UCH mental confusion exists among readers and. even 
M earnest students of the Scriptures by reason of a mis- 
leading and imperfect idea of the Prophets of the Hebrews. 
The sole or principal business of these Prophets, it is generally 
thought, was to foretell futureevents. Such a notion belittles 
the Prophets, since it places them only a little above vulgar 
fortune-tellers, and those who predict what is to take place 
hereafter. A lucid correction of such a misconception, as 
well as a forcible exposition of the importance of the correc- 
tion, are put forth by His Eminence, Cardinal Meignan, Arch- 
bishop of Tours, in a recent publication,* and | give herea 
summary of his views. 


The name of Prophet, which was introduced into the Bible 
by its Greek translators, does not signify only one who predicts, 
but also, and, perhaps, principally, ome who speaks in place of 
another. The business of a Prophet, while it included an 
announcement of future events, was to manifest the Divine 
wishes, whatever they might be, even when they did not relate 
to events of the present hour. We must take care not to 
forget this when studying the history of Israel, especially from 
the time of Samuel until after the Babylonian Captivity. 
There is strong risk of not understanding that history, if we 
take the Prophets merely for diviners. of a superior order, and 
if we think those alone worthy of that name, who have trans- 
mitted to us a portion of their work by writings. Along- 
side of Isaiah, of Jeremiah, of Ezekiel, of Daniel, and the 
twelve Minor Prophets—so named on account of the short- 
ness of their works, which could all be written on one roll of 
parchment—we must place a very great number of others who 
wrote nothing, but whose acts and words are narrated with 
admiration in the historic books of the Bible. Of these 
Prophets, many are not even designated by name; but there 
are several of them, like Samuel, Elias, Elisha, and, some 


* Les Prophetes d’/sraél, quatre siccles de lutte contre (idoldtrie.— 
Les Prophétes @Isvraél et le Messie, depuis Salomon jusgw a Daniel, 
par S. Em. Cardinal Meignan, Archevéque de Tours. 2 forts vol. in 
8vo, Paris; Lecoffre, 
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degrees below them, Nathan, Abiah, Jehu, who are numbered 
among the greatest men of Israel. 

The Prophets, then, are at the same time seers who, 
instructed by divine revelation, announce to their contempora- 
ries future events, and men of action whom Jehovah gives to 
His people to keep them, or lead them back, in the way of 
right. While these two missions tend to the same end, the 
advent of the Messiah, they manifest themselves, each in a 
manner so distinct from the other, that they must be studied 
apart, 

It did not suffice, in fact, to announce several centuries in 
advance the triumph of the perfect religion. It was necessary 
to render that religion possible, by preventing idolatry from 
being substituted for monotheism, by keeping among the Jews 
a nucleus of the faithful despite the neighborhood of, and the 
contact with, pagans. The danger of idolatry, which began 
towards the end of the reign of Solomon, became so great at 
the time of the schism of the Ten Tribes, that prophets were 
for several centuries totally absorbed in this conflict. 

What a struggle that was, and what importance it had for 
the future of the world! On the one side was the only true 
religion, the highest morality, the most sublime notion of God, 
the regenerating idea which, developed by the Gospel, was to 
produce at a future day all human civilization; on the other 
side, was the paganism of Syrian modes of worship, with its 
voluptuous or bloody practices, its debauchery in honor of 
Astarte, its human sacrifices in honor of Moloch. Let the 
Prophets be vanquished, and there was an end to belief in one 
God, an end to the ideal morality which thereafter the-rest of 
the world would have been incapable of discovering by its own 
efforts. Never was cause more worthy of Divine aid; never 
was there more justification for the intervention of that Prov- 
idence, which, in the darkest ages, does not cease to guide 
humanity surely to its supreme end; and certainly this higher 
intervention in the history of the Prophetsis incontestable. 

For what, in fact, are the Prophets, if you refuse to acknowl- 
edge that they were divine messengers? Men without a mis- 
sion, the most of them in no way connected with the priest- 
hood, and who yet take it on themselves to lecture their 
people, the kings, and even the priests; unfortunate censors, 
who thrust themselves forward constantly to address reproaches 
to people with whom they have not the slightest right to inter- 
fere; diviners of evil augury, who never announce aught but 
chastisement, or if they speak sometimes of an era of happi- 
ness, always postpone that era to a far-distant future. Would 
you liken them to the mahdis who often sprung up in Islam, 
proclaiming that they are, and sometimes believing themselves 
to be, envoys of Allah? These mahdis, however, are fanatics 
and warrior chiefs who put themseives at the head of popular 
movements, while the Prophets of Israel, indifferent to honors, 
to money, to power, while engrossed above all with spiritual 


good and, in fulfilling their mission in the midst of all sorts of 
dangers, took refuge in a rough solitude, or in the distant 
dwellings where their poor brothers dwelt, in rude encamp- 
ments, in those primitive and comfortless monasteries which 
are called their schools. This is the sort of persons who 
triumphed over the seductions of idolatry, who resisted vic- 
toriously powerful empires; who, without, perhaps, com- 
prehending fully the important part they played, preserved, 
developed, transmitted the precious germ of the Divine 
promises; or, if you prefer such phraseology, the trembling 
and fragile light, which, hidden in an obscure corner of the 
world, was little by little to grow stronger and brighter until 
later on it illuminated all the human race. 

The Prophets were bitterly opposed by the people, the kings, 
and the priests. Jeremiah was put in prison as a traitor to his 
country, and escaped death by an accident only. The lives of 
these Hebrew Prophets was one long warfare, while endeavor- 
ing to reform the spirit of the government in general, and 
establish principles of right, of justice,and social morality. To 
effect all this was the greatest, most difficult, and most impor- 
tant part of their task. Their gift of prophecy and the fulfill- 
ment of their predictions by the events of subsequent history 
were secondary matters, 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Barnard (Edward Emerson). 8. W. Burnham. Harper's Maga- 
zine, September, 7 pp. Illus. 

A skeen of Professor Barnard, of Lick University, from which 
we learn that he attended a common school for two months, and that 
“‘fatherless and destitute at the close of the war, he began, at the age 
of eight or nine, to work in a photograph studio in Nashville,” and 
now, at the age of thirty-six, he has received the highest recognition 
of scientific societies; he isa Fellow of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, of London, and the French Academy of Sciences recently 
awarded to him the Lalande gold medal. Professor Barnard is not 
only an astronomer of world-wide fame, but is also a voluminous 
writer on astronomical subjects. 


Booth (Edwin) On and Off the Stage. Personal Recollections. 
Adam Badeau. McOlure’s Magazine, New York, August, 12 pp. 
With Portrait and Death-mask. 

A BLOGRAPHICAL sketch by one who knew and loved the great 
actor, and who here describes his most admirable and salient charac- 
teristic with friendly warmth and loving detail. 


Freeman (Edward A.). Hon. Hannis Taylor. Yale Review, Bos- 
ton, August, 14 pp. 

Tis is not so much a sketch of the man as of the historian of the 
Anglo-Saxon period in England, the author of the History of the 
Norman Conquest. Mr. Taylor claims for his subject that he unites 
in his own person all the vigor and elegance of the old literary 
sch oo! of historians with all the exactness and method of the mod- 
ern sociological school, and presents us with samples of the leading 
characteristics of Freeman’s style in such terms that we feel sure 
that nothing is lost in the telling. 


Gladstone (Mrs.) and Her Good Works. Mary G. Burnett. 
Mec Clure’s Magazine, New York, August, 7 pp. 

Mrs. GLADSTONE, who is scarcely known to the world at large 
except as the wife of the eminent statesman whose name she bears, is 
here depicted in her own strong personality. The paper embodies 
a sketch of her whole life, but dwells most on her good works. 


Sumner (Charles), Memoir and Letters of. Prof. George P. Fisher. 
Yale Review, Boston, August, 11 pp. 

Tus is a review of Edward L. Pierce’s work under that title. Mr. 
Pierce is described as a oe biographer, but by no. means after 
the Boswellian type, since, while insisting on the ability and worth 
of his subject, he deals impartially with his weaknesses and foibles. 
In following his author through the work, and criticising as he goes, 
Mr. Fisher presents us with a very fair outline biography of Charles 
Sumner, with his most sharply characteristic traits brought out into 
strong relief. 


EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 


Atlantic (the), The Geographical Knowledge of, in the Time of 

~ Christopher Columbus. Translated from the French of A. 

Hautreux by Lieut. Charles M. McCarteney, U.S. N. United 
Service Magazine, Philadelphia, September, 21 pp. 

A very valuable contribution to the Columbian centenary litera- 
ture. The writer has collected a t mass of statistics as to the 
orecise state of geographical knowledge in 1492, and while he deems 
t beyond question that the Norsemen had long before visited Green- 
land, Newfoundland, and Labrador, he nevertheless holds that 
Columbus expected to reach China and Japan by sailing westward. 


Boys to Mend. Editorial. The Month, London, August, 18 pp. 


Tus paper tells in a very interesting way of the Industrial School 
of the Christian Brothers, at Plymouth Grove, Manchester, and of 
the methods by which a small army of “wild, undisciplined, some- 
times degraded and vicious little outcasts” are made into a truly 
Christian family, in which the relations of the boys to those set over 
them are those of ready obedience and sincere affection. 


Schools (Evening Continuation). Lord Battersea. New Review, 
London, August, 7 pp. 

Eventne Continuation Schools were established in-England and 
Wales, under the auspices of the ‘*‘ Recreative Evening Schools Asso- 
ciation,” some seven years ago. Their object is briefly to promote 
the continuous and healthful education of the children who have left 
the elementary schools, by means of evening classes, both recreative 
and practical, under Government inspection. Last year, in London 
alone, the number of classes was 414, and the chief subjects were 
lantern lectures on geography, travel, and simple science, needle- 
work and dress-cutting, drawing, carving, musical drill, and gym- 
nastics. The present code abolishes the annual examination—that 
bugbear of both scholars and teachers—and rearranges the methods 
of determining the Government grants so as to give direct encourage- 
ment on the one hand to attractive methods of education, and on the 
other to the prolonged study of a given subject. 
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LITERATURE. 


(Sept. 2, 1898 


Wagner Revulsion (The) of 1892. E. W. Naylor, M.A., Mus. 
3ach. Music, Chicago, August, 9 pp. 

Tue writer seeks for the cause of the strong revulsion against 
Wagnerism, which the London Daily Telegraph names ‘a principal 
feature of the season in purely musical circles.” Performances of 
Wagner's operas were given at Drury Lane and Covent Garden dur- 
ing 1892 by the German Opera Company, and, according to our writer, 
it was ‘‘a melancholy discovery to men who wished to prove the 
Wagner music-drama a success, that the most complete sense of 
boredom was the principal result of a faithful attendance at more 
than one performance.” The reason for this ‘‘ boredom” is found in 
the fact that the later music-dramas of Wagner have not any 
dramatic effect. And ‘‘Realism—the curse of all art—is at the bot- 
tom of all this.” 


POLITICAL. 


Election (A General) in England. Richard Harding Davis. 
Harper's Magazine, September, 17 pp. Illus. 

WE, in this country, who are willing to let the politicians manage 
the elections for us, can hardly appreciate the fact that in England 
‘*a general election is conducted by the entire people,” and ‘‘ every 
class works for its party and its candidate in its different way.” The 
writer says: ‘‘The most remarkable thing to me about English 
elections was the number of men and women who worked for the 
different candidates, with no other incentive than the desire to see 
their man and their party win.” ‘‘The women of the village, led 
by the rector’s wife, directed 45,000 envelopes in one week.” 


“ Gag”’ (The) andthe Commons. (I.)T. W. Russell, M.P.; (II.) J. 
E. Redmond, M.P.; (III.) Viscount Cranborne, M.P. New 
Review, London, August. 


IN the present article all the above writers discuss the Home-Rule 
Bill, and incidentally ‘‘closure” as applied to that measure. Mr. 
Russell admits that Mr. Gladstone had a seeming precedent in the 
proceedings on the Crimes Bill in 1887, when the late Mr. W. H. 
Smith moved and carried a resolution ordering the Bill to be reported 
on a given day; but he claims that the precedent was most incom- 
plete, for while the question invoived in thé Crimes Bill was urgent, 
and carried by a majority of 152, the question in the Home-Rule Bill 
had no such urgency (the time named for the Act to come into oper- 
ation, being September, 1894), and closure was voted by a majority 
of only 27. 

Mr. Redmond argues that while the time was not too long for the 
discussion of a measure of so much importance, it was long enough. 
The vital clauses of the Bill have been adequately considered in 
Committee. ‘Simple Mr. W.H. Smith, as leader of the Tory party, 
creating in 1887, the weapon which was to make Tory resistance to 
the popular will impossible for all time, was a spectacle for the gods.” 

Lord Cranborne deprecates the debauchery of the House of Com- 
mons. The spirit of his paper is indicated by this passage. ‘‘ I will 
do the Gladstonians the justice of saying that I do not believe that 
even they would have played such a part but for one consideration, 
they know that the Bill will not pass. Why quarrel with the Irish, 
say they, why displease Mr. Gladstone, why risk a dissolution when 
we know that the Lords will throw out the Bill?” 


Militarism, The Epidemic of, in Europe. Charles Robinson. 
United Service Magazine, New York, August, 2 pp. 

THE present epidemic of militarism in Europe is represented as 
calculated to arouse the pity mingled with contempt of the average 
progressive American. Naturally the vast armaments of the Euro- 
pean nations are regarded as provocative of war, but the writer con- 
cludes that every new engine or material of destruction only brings 


the day nearer when war must be displaced by international arbitra- 
tion. 


Silver Coinage. The Hon. W. W. Bowers. Californian Magazine, 
San Francisco, September, 4 pp. 

Tus article is an answer to the assertions made by the Hon. R. P. 
Bland that ‘‘ the only hope of free coinage lies with the Democratic 
Party, and that it is a party question; that the Democratic Party is 
on one side, and the Republican Party on the other.” The writer 
undertakes to prove that the Democratic Party is against free coin- 
age, and that the Republican Party has always advocated ‘‘the sound 
financial methods under which this country has attained its present 
unexampled prosperity.” 


RELIGIOUS. 


Catholic Prospects in Uganda. Richard L. Keegan. T'he Month, 
London, 10 pp. 

THE writer says, the commissionership of Sir Gerald Portal in 
Uganda has resulted so far in a complete acknowledgment of the 
justice of the Catholic claims, and a concession to them of nearly all 
the territory asked. ‘‘ We have,” says Mr. Keegan, ‘‘ full confidence 
in Sir Gerald Portal, and believe that any course he may advise will be 
characterized by strict impartiality and justice. By such a just solu- 
tion he will stamp out disorder in a troubled country over 


which the English flag seems destined to float, and render it here, as 
it ought to be all the world over, an emblem not of bigotry, but of 
liberty.” 
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Presbyterian (a), What Makes. The Rev. B. L. Agnew, D. D. 
Chautauquan, Meadville, September, 6 pp. 

THE writer answers the title question intelligently and quite in 
detail. In conclusion he says the system disrobes the soul of all self- 
lorification, and plants the crown upon the brow of Jesus; it calls 
orth the employment of all the instrumentalities ordained of God 
for the salvation of sinners; recognizes the guiding, controlling, and 
protecting hand of God in all our affairs; and is charitable, liberal, 
and benevolent toward all the good people of God. 


Sunday (the Continental), Shall We Import ? Joseph Cook. Our 
Day, Boston, August, 8 pp. 

Tis is one of the Boston Monday Lectures, in which the distin- 
guished lecturer considers the causes that tend to introduce the Con 
tinental Sunday into the American Republic. Among these causes 
he notices: ‘‘ The contagion of immense immigration from regions 
in which Sunday is not so much a holy day as a holiday ” ; ‘‘ Roman 
Catholicism with its eight or ten millions of adherents”; ‘ the 
growth of luxury and the love of mere amusement”; ‘skepticism, 
infidelity, false liberalism”; ‘‘Sunday papers.” His reasons against 
importing the Continental Sunday into America are thus expressed: 
‘Sunday kept as a holy day, and not merely as a holiday, is the 
only adequate safeguard of a broad suffrage”; ‘‘the arguments 
which introduced a lay Sunday into Europe are outgrown by scholar- 
ship and confuted by experience”; the Continental Sunday ‘‘ has 
favored the worst forms of Socialism and Anarchy in Europe ’; ‘‘the 
Anglo-American view of the Christian Sabbath has really been at the 
basis of our national prosperity”; ‘‘the seven Laws embodied in the 
Fourth Commandment are of perpetual obligation.” 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Aérial Navigation. J. Fleury. Chautauguan, Meadville, Septem- 
ber, 4!5 pp. 

BEGINNING with the invention of the balloon by Montgolfier, the 
writer reviews the progress of atrial navigation, so far as known, 
down to the present time. He expects great results from the inves- 
tigations and experiments of Professor Langley, of the Smithsonian 
Institution, at Washington, and of Mr. Phillips and the electrician, 
Mr. Hiram Maxim, of England. Mr. Maxim is devoting himself to 
practical study of the aéroplane (which has been heretofore described 
in these columns). He has projected a machine in which he pro- 
poses to make voyages of 800 miles at a rate of seventy-five miles an 
hour. 


Hypnotism; Its Use and Its Abuse. Judson Daland, M.D. 
Lippincott’s Magazine, Philadelphia, September, 6 pp. 

Tue papers open with an historical sketch of mesmerism, or 
animal magnetism, which is supposed to have been known and used 
in ancient Egypt, Greece, and India. The writer holds that, 
scientifically investigated and applied, hypnotism has great possi- 
bilities for good, but he says there are numerous instances of its 
having been abused, and he protests against the practise of hypnotism 
by any but physicians. 


Insanity in Children. Harriet C. B. Alexander, A.B., M.D. Alien- 
ist and Neurologist, St. Louis, July, 11 pp. 

THis paper was read before the Section on Neurology and Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence, American Medical Association, Milwaukee, 1893. 
The writer points out that ‘‘among the earliest manifestations of 
morbid mental activity in children are hallucinations which depend 
on the already registered perceptions. Hallucinations of all the 
senses may occur, but those of sight are most frequent.” 


Jealousy (Morbid). Dimitry Stefanowski, Russia, Assistant 
Imperial Attorney. Alienist and Neurologist, St. Louis, July, 
14 pp. 

THIS paper was read before the Congress of Medical Jurisprud- 
ence, Chicago, 1893. Morbid jealousy may be defined as ‘‘insane 
jealousy.” The writer discusses this in « purely scientific manner. 
His opening sentences are rather startling. He says: ‘‘ The sentiment 
of jealousy is intimately allied to the sexual act of which it is but a 
product. It is of purely instinctive origin, and is widely diffused 
among animals, where it is exclusively confined to the male.” 


Nevada Footprints. Robert H. Davis. Californian Magazine, 
San Francisco, September, 7 pp. 

THeEsek ‘‘ footprints on the sands of time” are veritable footprints 
of the same character as those described by Hugh Miller in the red- 
stone of England ; that is, footprints left on a sandy shore which 
was afterwards indurated. The footprints in Nevada comprise those 
of the mastodon, horses, deer, lions, wolves, birds, and what many 
suppose to be a gigantic human foot, but which is probably the foot- 
print of a morotherium or mylodon (ground sloths). 


Mines (Lost). Albert Williams, Jr. Chautauquan, Meadville, 
September, 5 pp. 

Tue writer re-tells the stories of many real or supposed lost gold 
and silver mines in America, and gives an account of some of the 
efforts made to find them. He mentions that, in the Pacific South 
American States, certain native mountain Indians bring down to the 
towns small lots of placer gold, which they are thought to have 
obtained from mysterious, concealed sources, perhaps worked in the 
days of the Incas. 
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Boys’ Bepublic (A). The Story of Camp Chocorua. Alfred Balch. 
McClure’s Magazine, New York, August, 12 pp. Illus. 

Camp Crocorva was founded by Mr. Ernest Berkely Balch, in 
1881, as a summer camp for boys, who were there initiated into the 
principles of organized self-government. The paper describes the 
life led by the boys, their customs and laws, their courts and con- 
tracts, and makes very instructive, pleasant reading. The camp was 
closed in 1889, but the buildings are still open to the old frequenters. 


Hawaiian Life, Random Notes on. C. T. Rodgers, M.D. Worth- 
ington’s Magazine, Hartford, Conn., August, 15 pp. 

Tus is Dr. Rodgers’s second paper under this title, and is to be 
followed by a third. The subjects treated here are social life anil 
customs, and just that variety of subjects which is suggested by 
the title. The illustrations of character and scenery are excellent. — 


Japanese (the), Mental Characteristics of. Walter Dening. 
Worthington’s Magazine, Hartford (Conn.), 7 pp. 

Mr. DENING, who writes after eighteen years study of Japan and 
the Japanese, writes naturally, as one perfectly familiar with his sub- 
ject. Some of their leading traits are illustrated by contrast with 
the Chinese, thus they are individualistic while the Chinese operate 
only in social masses. They have no tincture of the griping avarice 
of the Chinese, but bow down to nobler shrines, having more respect 
tor character than wealth. Again China is rigidly conservative, 
Japan venturously progressive. Finally the Chinese take no interest 
in politics, while the Japanese are public spirited in a high degree. 
For the rest, politeness, light-heartedness, benevolence, credulity, 
and a love of simplicity and nature, are marked characteristics of 
this people of whom the writer evidently entertains a very high 
estimate. 


Living, The American Standard of. Dr. James Richard Dodge. 
Chautauquan, Meadville, September, 5 pp. 

Tuk writer maintains that the standard of living is higher in the 
United States than in any other country in the world; that the 
industrial masses eat more and better food, wear ampler and better 
clothing, occupy larger and better furnished apartments, and enjoy 
higher opportunities for culture and advancement than those of any 
other country. But this wonderful country is now fast becoming 
the dumping-ground of foreign vice, crime, physical disease, asl 
moral leprosy. Without reference to quantity, the quality of this 
immigration, if continued, cannot fail to lower wages by compe- 
tition. ; 


Nature’s Accomplishments. The Rev. John Gerard. The Month, 
London, August, 9 pp. 


WHILE some life-forms survive, others perish; and scientists tell 
us that those survive which are the best equipped in organs or qual 
ities. It has thence been assumed that advantageousness is the sole 
factor in the problem of life. But in maintaining this theory the 
scientist finds no little trouble ins the existence of the beautiful. To 
the inorganic word no attempt is: made to apply the theory, but the 
beauty of plants and animals is to be thus explained. If handsome, 
it is only because being so is more profitable than being ugly. Yet, 
seeking nature with an open mind, we shall hardly discover for our- 
selves those laws of hers in which we are so peremptorily com- 
manded to believe. 


UNCLASSIFIED. 


Bremen, From Buffaloto. Bishop John H. Vincent. Chautauquan, 
Meadville, September, 6 pp. Illus. 

AN account of the writer’s trip, which was laid out as follows: 
One night on an American Pullman car, seven days on the sea, five 
days in London, five days in Paris, eight days in Switzerland (attend- 
ing an annual conference), five days in Berlin, and a run of six 
hours via Steudel and Uelzen to Bremen. The Bishop relates the 
results of his observations in a sketchy, pleasant way. 


Texas. Ex-Senator Samuel Bell Maxey. Harper's Magazine, 
September, 14 pp. Illus. 

In this short history of Texas the fact is especially emphasized 
that Texas was not part of the territory of any of the original States. 
She was not acquired by treaty or blood or treasure. ‘‘ By the wis- 
dom and sagacity of her statesmen she ordained and established her 
own Constitution as a free, sovereign, and independent republic, and 
was recognized by the great Powers of the earth as an independent 
nationality.” ‘‘ By the voluntary action of her own people lawfully 
expressed, and by like action on the part of the people of theUnited 
States, she was admmitted by Congress, on the 29th day of Decem- 
ber, 1845, as a State into the Union.” The writer considers the his- 
tory in three epochs: 

1. ‘* From the introduction of the first colony of Anglo- Americans 
into Texas by Stephen F. Austin, up to the organization of ad 
interim Government of Texas under the Constitution of the Repub- 
lic of March 17, 1836.” 

2. ‘* As an independent Republic from March 17, 1836 to Decem- 
ber 29, 1845, when she was admitted as a State into the Union.” 

3. ‘‘ From the latter date as one of the States of the United States 
of America.” 
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A LIFE OF BRONSON ALCOTT. 


HE general opinion about Bronson Alcott is that he was 
“queer.” Some persons thought his mind a little unbalanced 
at times. His long life was wholly uneventful. Yet Mr. F. B. San- 
born and Mr. William T. Harris have between them managed to 
produce a Life of Alcott,* which fills two volumes and seven hundred 
pages. That the size of the work is due, in part at least, to the 
imperfect equipment of Mr. Sanborn for his task seems to be the 
opinion of The Times (New York), which, however, finds in him some 
qualifications desirable in a biographer : 


‘*Mr. Sanborn’s share in these volumes has been much larger than 
Mr. Harris's. He wrote 543 of their pages and Mr. Harris only 120. 
All the facts of Alcott’s life are given in Mr. Sanborn’s part, Mr. 
Harris concerning himself solely with the philosophy of Alcott and 
of the transcedentalists. Mr. Sanborn was not only a fellow towns- 
man, but was intimately acquainted with Alcott throughout all his 
later years, and was associated with him in the Concord Summer 
School of Philosophy. Thus he was well prepared to write of him 
from ample fenontheds and with such sympathy as always is to be 
desired in a biography. 

“Tt must be said that, as a master of literary art, Mr. Sanborn has 
not elevated rank. In biography he fails in many essential points, 
lacking not only skill in narration, but a fine sense of what things 
are essential and what effective. It is true that he gives us a rather 
clear impression of Alcott’s personality, his strange unworldliness, 
his utter lack of adaptation of means to ends, and his signal failure 
ever to take into his reckoning the conversatism of human nature. 
This, however, had already been made clear to us in the life of his 
daughter, published a few years ago-—one of the most charming, as 
it is also one of the most pathetic, records of a woman's life printed 
in our times. Mr. Sanborn’s limitations have in previous works 
been so obvious that perhaps he should not be held to the highest 
standard. It can be said that he has wrought out the work with 
conscientiousness and after his light has done it well.” 

Of one of the queer notions of Alcott The Times gives this account : 


“*¢ Alcott had not yet reached the topmost height of his unprofita- 
bie idealism. This came with the experiment he made at the place 
he called Fruitlands, where his worldly success in turn reached its 
lowest point. He aspired to establish a community somewhat like 
Brook Farm, and yet in no way connected with it, and in certain 
ways wholly unlike it. At Fruitlands no animal substance could be 
used, not even fish, cheese, butter, eggs, or milk. All were 
denounced as pollution, tending to corrupt body and soul alike. Mr. 
Alcott regarded as a base and corrupting mode of forcing nature the 
use of manure on land, and he forbade its use. but his most 
amusing exaggeration was the distinction he made between vegeta- 
bles. Those which grew in the air, like apples and wheat, could be 
eaten, but baser products of the earth, like potatoes, radishes, and 
beets, went under the ban. The bread at Fruitlands was made of 
unbolted flour, and in order to make it attractive it was baked in 
forms giving the shapes of animals. 

“The result of these insane proceedings was that the unfortunate 
inmates of Fruitlands nearly starved, and the experiment ended in 
utter failure. Emerson sympathized with the failure, for he wrote 
in his journal that Alcott’s plight was pitiable, and reflected strongly 
on New England conservatism. He described Alcott as ‘the most 
refined and the most advanced soul we have had in New England, 
who makes all other souls appear slow and cheap and mechanical.’ 
But Emerson knew where the fault lay, for on another occasion he 
describes Alcott as ‘an intellectual torso—he has vision without any 
talent-—a colossal head and trunk without hands or feet.’” 

It appears from The Times that Mr. Sanborn does not accord to 
Louisa, Alcott's daughter, all the credit she has hitherto had of 
being the support of her family: 

**Mr. Sanborn distinctly withholds from Louisa some of the credit 
commonly accorded to her as the bread-winner of the family. It 
remains true that great sums were earned by her in authorship, but 
Mr. Sanborn’s contention is that her achievement ‘had for its back- 
ground the whole generous past of her family.’ She permanently 
touched the heart of the public only because she became ‘the his- 
torian of the household, the chronicler of their romantic and pathetic 
story.’ She has herself said of ‘Little Women’ that ‘we really 
lived most of this book, and if it succeeds, that will be the reason.’ 

By the Alcott family were written books which fill two shelves of 
an alcove in the Concord Library, and probably no family in America 
has produced more. Mr. Sanborn thinks, however, that the best 
writer in the Alcott family was that member of it who never pub- 
lished a book and perhaps never thought of writing one—a reference 
to Mrs. Alcott, whose literary gifts, he says, were greater than those 
of her celebrated daughter or those of her husband. From a few 
letters of hers, here given, we can understand -how this might be 
true.” 

Devoting four of its long columns to the work, The Press (Phila- 
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delphia), speaks highly of Dr. Harris’s share in the book, calling that 
share—which, it appears, is limited to the last chapter—‘‘a singu- 
larly clear and comprehensive exposition of Alcott’s philosophic 
utterances.” What seems to be the impression derived from the 
biography, as to its subject's characteristics, is thus summed up. 


“ Without any distinguished literary gift, and quite devoid of the 
training which best fits the literary man for his task, Alcott yet pos- 
sessed what many men of letters lack, an original and profound habit 
of mind, directed toward the serious questions that occupy human 
thought. In this rare trait he psec nearly all his contemporaries, 
and equaled those two between whom he stood in age—Carlyle and 
Emerson—and from whom he differed so much in his intellectual 
equipment. He had neither the deep-searching imagination of Car- 
lyle nor his vigorous grasp of language, but he resembled Carlyle in 
a certain willfulness as to choice of language, and much indifference 
to the habit and expectations of his readers. As an orator he far 
surpassed Carlyle, and oftentimes seemed to be the equal of any con 
temporary, in the effect which the spoken word produces. But he 
could not, like Emerson, constantly command his powers, and he had 
not Emerson’s intellectual prudence, which taught him silence when 
not prepared to utter his best words.” - 


The size of the work is due, in the opinion of The Hvening Post 
(New York), to its containing ‘‘many pages, which would, among 
the world’s people, be called padding.” Still, despite this, and even, 
from a certain point of view, by reason of the length of the biography, 
The Post finds the work very valuable: 


‘It belonged to the quality of Mr. Alcott’s mind to enunciate 
solemnly a vast number of detached statements, more or less’ mys- 
tical, and given utterly without winnowing. In looking back on 
these Orphic sayings it is perfectly practicable to select a series 
which would give him rank, as Dr. Harris suggests, with Proclus 
and Plotinus; but it is unfair to quote these alone as a part of his 
history and to reprove his public for not appreciating them, without 
admitting that he also heaped upon that public a vast number of 
platitudes and some grotesque paradoxes. After all, the merit of a 
thinker does not lie only in his occasional glimpses of high thought, 
but in his power to impress those thoughts upon at least a selected 
pnblic. Emerson and Theodore Parker stamped themselves upon 
their time; it is impossible to write the history of American thought 
without reckoning with them. Alcott, Hedge, W. H. Channing, 
and Margaret Fuller Ossoli also contributed in a very important way 
to the total influence of Transcendentalism; but it is quite impos- 
sible to place their work on the same plane, historically speaking, 
with that of the others. 

‘* So far as Messrs. Sanborn and Harris have provided materials 
for this interesting phase of history, their work is of great value; and 
it is, from this point of view, easier to pardon them for giving too 
much than the biographer of Emerson for giving so little. In Cabot’s 
Emerson we had one reticent man describing another; in this case 
we have a man who had no reticence described by writers habitually 
discursive and possessinga wealth of detailed information which 
almost, though not quite, condones that fault. It is further to be 
noted, however, than in books, as in conversation, the man who 
pours upon us a good deal which we do not want is apt at the same 
time to omit accidentally the very things we most needed to know; 
and this book is no exception to this common experience. There are 
one or two points of the greatest interest in connection with Mr. 
Alcott’s individuality upon which those who knew him will seek 
information with great eagerness in these volumes, but will seek it in 
vain.” 


One marked defect in the work, as The Post thinks, is the absolute 
omission to chronicle the fact, that Alcott, after, in his maturer 
years, taking aggressively the humanitarian or non-Christian view of 
Christianity, returned in later life to his early Trinitarian and Cal- 
vinistic position, speaking with some censure of those who still held 
the views which he himself had taught them : 


‘He was still, no doubt, the hardest man in the world to keep to 
any definite doctrine; but of the utter reversion of attitude there was 
no question. To omit it is to leave out the most curious and perhaps 
most instructive phase in his whole career. This change is admitted, 
though insufficiently, by Dr. Harris (p. 627), whose treatment of the 
whole theme is more judicial than that of his coadjutor; but Mr. 
Sanborn does not once allude to it. Yet without it, the description 
(p. 580) of his marvelous Western journey of seven months, at the 
age of eighty-one, when he made addresses or held conversations at 
the rate of more than one a day, Sundays included, conveys a wholly 
false impression. The wonderful fact, as there stated, that he 
brought home $1,000 of his own earning was largely explained by 
the fact that he now had the evangelical endorsement behind him, 
given with all the more ardor because Trinitarians claimed him, not 
without seeming reason, as the captive of their theological bow and 
spear. It was not, in their estimate, that they had come to him, but 
that he had come to them. As the friend of Emerson, he had 
returned from a tour of Western lecturing with a single dollar in his 
pocket (p. 476); as the friend and supposed convert of Joseph Cook, 
then at the height of popularity, he brought back athousand dollars 
(p. 581).” 
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PRIMARY CONVICTIONS.* 
ISHOP ALEXANDER, one of the most scholarly prelates of 
the Church of England, recently delivered a series of lectures 
upon the evidences of Christianity before Columbia College, New 
York City; these lectures, with one delivered at the Episcopal 
Divinity School, Cambridge, and one before the University of Cam- 
bridge, England, are now published under the title of ‘‘ Primary 
Convictions.” The author tells us that he means by convictions ‘‘a 
conclusion which takes possession of the mind at once forever, and 
will not allow itself to be gainsaid. They cannot be more 
proved than mathematical truths, but they are better proved, in a 
certain sense. These propositions are the objects of faith; they are 
convictions.” 

The Christian Advocate (Meth. Epis.), New York, thus speaks of 
the book: 

‘‘Of these convictions the Bishop presents nine as primary, the 
phrasing of his themes being taken generally from the Apostles’ 
Creed. The discussions are vivid, and the preacher shows himself 
the poet in his language and thought. Whether his argument, in a 
professedly argumentative line of lectures, is.as strong as his feeling 
and faith, is a question. Long ago we felt it a confession of weak- 
ness if a writer was lavish with italics. Spoken italics lose their 
effect in print; the thought can be made forcible if there is sufficient 
strength in it, without this meretricious aid, which disfigures these 
discourses.” 

The Watchman (Baptist), Boston, speaks very highly of the 
work: 

‘«The aim of these lectures, or ‘ Discussions,’ is to show the reason- 
ableness of Christianity and its ability, as the product of a super- 
natural revelation, to maintain its own in a scientific and, therefore, 
critical age. Intended primarily for ‘young men of high education 
indeed,’ but ‘indisposed for a long and nicely balanced process’ of 
argumentation, and who want ‘something less intricate, more vivid 
and direct, in meeting the difficulties presented to them,’ they mantf- 
fest an intimate acquaintance with what is going on in this class of 
mids with respect to the subject of revealed religion. Dr. Alexander 
rightly conceives that young men ‘are led into unbelief or haunted 
by most distressing doubts, not about the absolute facts of the Gos- 
pel, but by particular theories as to the how of those facts with which 
they have come to-implicate the verities themselves,’ and accordingly 
addresses himself to the task of removing from the path of belief the 
difficulties thus suggested. . . . 

‘‘Dr. Alexander writes from the point of view of a moderate High 
Churchman, but his ‘ Primary Convictions’ may be read with pleasure 
and large profit by those who are not of his communion.” 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Walter Besant’s advice to young men is: ‘‘ Do not attempt to live 
by literature. Earn a livelihood some other way. At all cost—at 
any cost—be independent of your literary work. There is hardly 
any kind of work which does not allow a man time for as much lit- 
erary work and study asis good for him. Look at the men who 
have been journalists, civil servants, medical men, lawyers—any- 
thing. Be independent.” 


In a late issue of The People’s Friend, a Scotch periodical, appeared 
a story called ‘‘ Mary’s Mistake,” signed R. M. Lockhart. A corre- 
spondent wrote to The Friend, pointing out that the same story had 
appeared in Chambers’s Journal in March, 1855, the only difference 
being that it was told in the first person instead of the third, and that 
the names of the characters were different. Lockhart, being asked 
for an explanation of this singular coincidence, wrote to the editor of 
The Friend that ‘‘ while it is perfectly true that such a story appeared 
in Chambers's Journal nearly forty years ago, it is not correct to say 
that it is the same story which appeared in the last issue of The 
Friend under the title of ‘Mary’s Mistake.’ Besides, the 
fact that the names are different, there is the further fact that my 
story is a good bit shorter.” He then goes on to say, with admirable 
and refreshing assurance, that, as articles of his, on which he had 
expended infinite pains, were rejected, and others, which had cost 
him little trouble, were accepted, he thought he would experiment 
on the editor by ‘‘ serving up a rehash of some story in a well-known 
publication like Chambers’s Journal. The story ‘Mary’s Mistake’ 
was,” he adds, ‘‘intentionally written, with relatively slight altera- 
tion, in order that it might better suit the experiment. That it was 
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altered at all, instead of being lifted holus-bolus, was meant to pre- 
vent the thing from being too palpable, and to give me some right 
to the revised version.” Mr. Lockhart is evidently a Past-Master in 
the art of conveying. 


The New English Dictionary has at last got through the letter C, 
and it is announced that D is now in hand. Since this announce- 
the Editor, Dr. Murray, has received the following from some one 
whose name is not disclosed, but who is declared to be “a well- 
known scholar and man of letters.” 


** Wherever the English speech has spread, 
And the Union Jack flies free, 
The news will be gratefully, proudly read, 
That you've conquered your A B C! 
But I fear it will come 
As a shock to some 
That the sad result must be 
That you’re taking to dabble and dawdle and doze, 
To dulness and dumps, and (worse than those) 
To danger and drink, 
And—shocking to think— 
To words that begin with a d——.’ 


In another column we give, among the comments on the Life of A. 
Bronson Alcott, an opinion of The New York Hvening Post, that the 
book ‘‘ conveys a wholly false impression,” because it does not show 
that the success of Alcott’s Western journey in 1880-81, was largely 
explained by the fact that he then had the evangelical endorsement 
behind him, and was claimed asa Trinitarian. Mr. Sanborn, in a 
note to The Nation, denies the truth of the alleged fact, and thus 
proceeds: 

“‘ Both Mr. Alcott and several of his hearers and reporters on that 
journey (he was reported in print many times, and I have seen these 
reports) informed me that the apparent cause of his success (apart 
from his own eloquence, such as it was) was the universal desire to 
see the father of the ‘ Littlhe Women,’ and to hear something concern- 
ing the circle to which the Alcott family belonged. It was never 
even suggested, at that time, that his brief and slight acquaintance 
with Mr. Cook had anything to do with a matter which was quite 
sufficiently explained by what I have mentioned.” 
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THE VOTE ON REPEAL. 





The House of Representatives, on Monday, 
August 28th, passed the Wilson Bill, repealing 
the purchasing-clauses of the Sherman Law. 
The voting on the amendments and on the 
Bill itself shows an overwhelming majority 
against free-coinage of silver. 





Ratios. Yeas. Nays. Majority. 
16 tO 1...... ecweise sbudéecse 124 226 102 
eos ) eee err 100° 240 140 
2 ee 239 136 
BQ BO Beecccccce eecece eeeees 238 134 
20 tO T..--ee ee eeeevesevee sl 2d 222 101 
Bland-Allison Act.........136 213 77 
Final Passage.............239 110 129 


Up to the time of going to press we have 
received comparatively few editorial comments 
on the result. ‘ 


Honesty Has Triumphed. 


The Record (Dem.), Philadelphia.—The vote 
is magnificent. It furnishes a new proof of the 
ability of the people to govern themselves and 
of their capacity to rightfully and righteously 
solve questions that puzzle the wits of the 
economists.. Honesty has triumphed, and 
honest men may fling up their hats and rejoice 
together, . . . Tothe everlasting credit of 
the Republican Party, a large majority of its 
representatives in the House refused to imperil 
the financial interests of the country by any 
weak desire for consistency with past action, 
or by any unpatriotic effort to cripple Demo- 
cratic administration in a matter so profoundly 
affecting the public welfare. The register of 
Republican names is a record to be proud of. 
There is, however, occasion for even more 
profound gratification in the fact that a ma- 
jority of the Democratic members of the 
House also voted for repeal. 


A Victory for the People. 


The Times (Dem.), New York.—The great- 
est possible credit is due to the able and hon- 
orable men in each of the great parties who 
have labored with the utmost energy, patience, 
and zeal, and with remarkable skill for this 
result, . . . But, after all, the victory was 
the victory of the people. Even the smaller 
majority that was expected could not have 
been secured without the persistent and intelli- 
gent labor that has been given, but the crush- 
ing majority that was actually developed was 
due to the resistless force of a general, intense, 
determined, and definite popular sentiment. 
They were literally representatives of the 
United States who registered the decree against 
all compromise, concession, makeshift, or 
** deal,” and in support of an immediate and ab- 
solute vindication of the perfect and permanent 
maintenance of the currency of the country 
upon a gold basis. The people have not waited 
for the issue to be presented tothem. They 
have taken it up in their own way. The de- 
bates of the last fortnight have been the ‘‘cam- 
paign,” and the people have managed to 
register their votes through their Representa- 
tives, who have not needed the formality of an 
election to instruct them as to the popular will. 
The result is far more valuable and of more 
lasting value than can be indicated by the mere 
repeal of an unwise and mischievous measure. 
It is the declaration of the people for the prin- 
ciple violated by that measure, and the prin- 
ciple remains tor the guidance of all future 
legislative action. 


The Power of Public Opinion. 


The Herald (Ind.), New York.—‘* The same 
pressure,” says Mr. Bland, ‘‘is being brought 
to bear upon the Senate that has proved so 
effective in the House, and the result is likely 
to be the same.” This is an involuntary trib- 
ute to the power of public opinion as it finds 
expression through the press. As we have 
asserted from the first, it was only necessary 
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to bring doubting and wavering Congressmen | who are endeavoring to foist a depreciated 


right up to the line where they would have to 
put their votes on record in orderto make them 
yield to this irrepressible power. It would be 
difficult to exaggerate the influence which this 
vote of the House must exert upon the Senate. 
The developments of the past few days have 
indicated that a decisive majority of that body 
would vote for repeal of the disastrous Silver- 
Purchase Law even if it had passed the Lower 
House by the barest majority. But the aver- 
age Senator has very keen ears to catch the 
thunder of the popular voice, and whatever the 
pretexts they may severally find for their 
change of front we may rest assured they will 
hearken to that command and record their 
acquiescence in a vote for the repeal of the 
obnoxious Law. 


The Strength of Public Sentiment. 


The Journal (Rep.), Boston.—The most san- 
guine estimates of the repealers did not place 
their majority much above fifty, but it run up 
to more than twice that figure. Always, as 


such a vote as this approaches, there are a| 


number of wavering members who are desirous 
of being on the winning side. The irresistible 


set of the current toward repeal during the last | 


two weeks carried these men over to that side. 
The size of the majorities registers the strength 
of the thoroughly-aroused public sentiment, 
which has wrested this action from Congress. 
The intense interest felt in the question was 
further attested by the fact that only six of the 
members of the House were absent and unre- 
corded in the vote. 


The Gold Standard Maintained. 


The Public Ledger (Ind.-Rep.), Philadelphia. 
— The campaign of education on the silver 
question has ended in a notable victory for the 
advocates of sound monetary principles, and 
in such a defeat of the advocates of free-silver 


coinage as may be expected to restore con- | 


fidence in our currency. Notice has been 
served on investors here and abroad that the 
United States intends to maintain the gold 
standard which has existed since 1834, and 
thus the disturbing doubt in the money world 
has been in large degree removed. The notice 
will not be binding, however, until the Senate 
shall have assented and the President affixed 
his signature to the repealing Bill. No one 
can doubt, however, that the Senate will heed 
the warning of the House, and pass a repeal- 
ing bill, and that the two Houses will ultimately 
agree on the terms. The best thing the Senate 
can do is to succumb to the inevitable without 
unnecessary delay, and thus complete the good 
work begun yesterday by the House. 


Sound Money and Sound Politics. 


The Times (Ind.), Philadelphia. — The un- 
conditional repeal of the Silver-Purchase Act 
by a two-thirds majority in the House is a 
triumph both of sound money and of sound 
politics. In the face of such a vote the ob- 
structionists of the Senate cannot long hold out 
against the force of public opinion. . 
The issue has risen above the plane of party 
politics, and Republicans as well as Democrats 
have contributed to the result in which all may 
alike rejoice. Yet, as the Democratic Party is 
at present the party of power and responsi 
bility, it is reassuring to know that a majority 
of the Democratic votes in the House were 
cast against all the silver amendments and for 
unconditional repeal, so that the actual result 
would have been the same had the Republi- 
cans abstained from voting. ‘This does not 
diminish the credit of the latter—whose oppo- 
sition, of course, would have defeated repeal— 
but it is important as indicating that the Dem- 
ocratic majority in the House is in harmony 
with the President in the present crisis. 


In the Hands of the Senate. 


The Telegraph (dnd.), Philadelphia.—lf 
those who are attempting to ruin our currency 
to-day should be prosecuted by a Grand Jury 
the findings of the Court would inevitably be 
against them, but we are the most patient and 
long-suffering people in the world, and if those 


dollar upon us will only cease from troubling 
Congress and the country, they will be in- 
| stantly forgiven and very quickly forgotten. 
| The end of their endeavors has come in the 
| House, and the struggle has now been trans- 
\ferred to the Senate. In that body the 
| ‘* attempt to debase the currency” will be con- 
| tinued, possibly with more desperate determi- 
| nation that was shownat the close of the struggle 
|in the House. It has been apparent from the 
first that a strong stand would be made in the 
‘Senate to extort some sort of concession by 
| which the silver interest could still retain a 
| hold upon the United States Treasury ; but of 
|late there have been increasing indications 
| that this last design of the currency-debasing 
| faction would not be permitted to succeed. 
| Unconditional repeal of the silver purchasing 
| legislation has been so plainly and so urgently 
| demanded by the people of the whole country 
|that the most obdurate of the silverites are 
| said to be giving way and admitting that the 
demand must be complied with. In the hope 
that such compliance will not be -delayed, the 
people now turn their attention to the course 
| of events in the Senate. 


Fair Play in the Senate. 


The Herald (Ind.), Boston.—The popular 
will is voiced so emphatically in the vote of the 
House that the bonanza plotters of the Senate 
will have no chance to make head against it, 
if the repealers improve the splendid victory 
which they have won. The conquest goes to 
the upper Chamber under conditions which 
fully justify the employment of vigorous meas- 
ures there to bring it to a speedy conclusion. 
. » . Now that the Billis backed by a more 
than two-thirds majority in the House its 
friends have the right, and may well have the 
courage, to insist that it shall have fair play in 
the Senate. 


It May Demonetize Silver. 





Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulle- 
tin (Commercial), New York.—The world: will 
; regard to-day’s vote as a decisive turn in the 
|fate of silver. It signalizes a new departure in 
|the history of currencies, and wide-spread 
| changes in banking methods. It means that 
| mankind will be compelled to learn upon a 
| much broader scale than it has hitherto how to 
| substitute paper representing commodities in 
| process of production or of marketing for coin 
| possessing a supposed intrinsic value,—in other 
words that bank-currency will have to take the 
place of costly and clumsy metals for monetary 
purposes. If the general demonetization of 
silver accomplishes that result it can well be 
afforded, for it will be a step in advance in 
| monetary science as great as that which came 
| from the substitution of the precious metals for 
| barter. If the transition is to be eased and 
| hastened, theorists must open their eyes to the 
| logic of new facts and throw away their antique 
|maxims and prejudices. The country will 
| breathe freer now that this nightmare of dis- 


. | trust is removed; though so great has been its 


| alarm that it may refuse to feel fully assured 
| until the enemy has surrendered his last strong- 
| hold in the Senate. 


How the Parties Voted. 


The Press (Rep ), Philadelphia.—TVhe whole 
country is to be congratulated on the result and 
the great victory achieved before the first line 
|of intrenchments. Party lines disappeared in 
the voting yesterday, yet it is not unprofitable 
to note how the adherents of each party took 
their stand on the great question before the 
country. ‘The Populists voted against repeal 
and for all the alternative propositions, as a 
matter of course. They are ex-officio for the 
cheapest money obtainable. The Republicans 
from the silver-producing States voted for what 
they thought was most advantageous for silver, 
and a handful of Republicans from the West 
voted with them. 


But, with these quali- 


fications, the fact remains that the bulk 
of the vote for free coinage and for 
continuing silver purchases is Democratic, 
while the Republican vote, with but a small 
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defection, is cast against free coinage and for 
the repeal of the silver-purchase clause of the 
Sherman Law. Yesterday, as always, the 
cause of sound money looked to and found its 
main support in the Republican ranks. On 
the test question the Democratic vote was 
evenly divided, a bare majority of one siding 
for honest money. Of the Republican vote 
eleven-twelfths was cast for an honest dollar. 
Without this solid Republican vote the recom- 
mendations of President Cleveland’s message 
would have been flouted in the House, which 
his own party controls. 


The President Right—His Party Wrong. 


The Tribune (Kep.), New York,—Again, 
thanks to President Cleveland! Asthe Repub- 
lican Party by passing the Silver Bill of 18go 
stopped the Democratic Party from bringing 
ruin, so President Cleveland, with the aid of 
Republican votes, by repealing the Sherman 
Law, has stopped the Democratic Party from 
bringing ruin by other measures. It is always 
the Democratic Party that threatens ruin, but 
to the President’s credit it is to be said that he 
has captured a majority of its votes in the 
House. Whether he would have dene so with- 
out the certainty that the Republican minority 
would insure him a victory is another question. 
It is always the Republican Party which stops 
mischief,and there would have been no majority 
in the House or the Senate, it is probable, but 
for the patriotism of the Republicans. . . . 
It is unfortunate that the President's position 
in the matter is somewhat equivocal. He 
desired repeal, but on what conditions is not 
yet known. It is greatly to his credit that he 
induced the Democratic Party to give a 
majority in the House for a sensible meas- 
ure. Nobody can yet say how this ‘‘ con- 
version” took place. Charity compels belief 
that there was not a surrender of individual 
convictions, but an agreement of some sort, 
in the nature of a compromise. What the 
resisting Democrats bave consented to accept 
as a compromise, who can tell? Certainly 
not the men who have declared that the 
President has basely broken his pledges made 
to them before the Chicago Convention, 
Public opinion strongly favors the course of 
President Cleveland in this thing. So far it is 
right. But he has had to contend with a hos- 
tile element in his own party, to which he has 
made some concessions, no one can yet say 
how great. Until it becomes clear what the 
Administration has committed itself to favor, 
as respects issues of State banks or free coinage 
on a changed ratio, it is still impossible to de- 
termine how far public opinion can unreserv- 
edly accept the decision of the House as an 
assurance of the policy to be pursued by the 
party in power, 


The Republicans Can Be Trusted. 


The Morning Advertiser (Rep.), New York. 
—One-third of the Democrats in the House 
voted against the repeal of the obnoxious 
Sherman Law yesterday. ‘The Republicans 
were unanimous in support of the Bill. Neither 
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the facts in the case, as to the harm that the | 


Sherman Law has done, nor the almost unan- 
imous demand of the people that it should be 
repealed was regarded by the Democracy. . .. 
The unanimity with which the Republicans in 
the House voted for the Bill was not a surprise. 
The country learned long ago that it can trust 
the patriotism of the Republican Party at all 
times and under all circumstances. The divis- 
ion in the Democratic Party was also the sort 
of thing to which the country has grown accus- 
tomed. Unpatriotic error always finds advo- 
cates and supporters in that organization. 


‘Partisan Impudence.” 


The World(Dem.), New York. —The Repub- 
lican Party was in full control of the Govern- 
ment in 1890. It had the President and both 
Houses of Congress. How could its cowardly 
and mischievous silver comprom‘se ‘‘ stop the 
Democratic Party from bringing ruin”? It 
was to save the country from the ruin wrought 
by the Republican Sherman Act that Congress 








was summoned together. And the Repeal 
Bill would have passed if not a single Repub- 
lican had voted for it. The affirmative Dem- 
ocratic vote was 138. The total negative vote 
was 110. Do organs really think that they 
gain anything by partisan lying ? 


The Democrats Divided. 


The Standard-Union (Rep.), Brooklyn. 
—The change that has taken place in the 
Democratic Party is one upon which the coun- 


try is to be most heartily congratulated, be- | 
cause the danger to sound money was always | 


from that quarter. We have to congratulate 
the President of the United States for his intel- 
ligence and firmness on this subject. He has 
distinguished himself by a course in which he 
had to confront a cyclone of public prejudice, 
selfish interest and the wild animosity of igno- 
rance. ° The analysis of the votes 
show solid strength of Republicans 
for sound money, while the Democrats 
are in a wretched condition of division. 
The Republicans of the House and the 
country are to be congratulated upon the 


the 


cordiality with which they have sustained a | 


Democratic President when it was a _ public 
duty todo so. ‘The Democratic division indi- 
cates internal troubles of the most radical and 
acute character, only partially and tempora- 
rily overcome with extreme difficulty, and the 
exercise of enormous pressure of persuasion in 
the issue of promises to pay. Upon the great 
business questions that are up and coming and 
will not down, the Democratic divisions will 
be still greater, and the disorders incurable. 


The End in Sight. 


The Transcript (Ind. Rep.), Boston, — The 
House has nobly reflected general public sen- 
timent. It would have mattered little if the 
majority had been smaller upon some of the 
other ratios, but as a matter of fact it appears 
to rise with the ratio. The silverites have been 
almost annihilated on their own ground. As 
showing how much of bluff and brag the 
silver ring has been employing to hold their 
discomfited partisans in line this vote may 
be pronounced of tremendous consequence. 
It can be regarded as nothing less than ab- 
solute rout of the silverites. ° The 
Senate can never resist such an uprising 
and outburst of popular conviction as this 
stampede in the popular body indicates. 
hold out against such a verdict and command 
from the people would be nothing short of 
revolution, It would not be endured by the 
country, especially from Senators whose 
money-making interests were involved in their 
action. ‘There is no reason to look for any 
delicacy on their part. But there is a Statute 
which distinctly provides for the case of any 
member of Congress whose vote on pending 
measures is governed by his private interest, 





THE UNEMPLOYED. 


As the natural consequence of the financial 
crisis through which we are passing, thou- 
sands of laboring people are thrown out of em- 
ployment, wide difference of 


There is a 


| opinion as to the causes of this condition of 


affairs, and of the remedies to be applied for 
the cure, as will be seen from the following 
extracts. 

We Need Not Fear Starvation. 


The Journal (Ind.), Providence.—It is cer- 


| tainly no exaggerated estimate, then, that not 


far froma million persons ordinarily engaged 
in manufacturing and mining are now out of 
work. Aside from the reductions in the work- 
ing force of the building-trades, the mechanic 


| arts, and transportation-lines—all of which are 


more or iess dependent on mining and manu- 
facturing—on the usual ratio of wage-earners 
to population, we must conclude that about 
three million people are just now deprived 
temporarily of their ordinary means of sup- 
port. That means a situation which is cer- 
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tainly not pleasing; in other countries than the 
United States it might even bealarming. But 
it is a situation which can be endured in our 
country for a time without causing deadly dis- 
| tress or necessitating any starvation. The 
| number of unemployed seems large, of course, 
| considered in the aggregate and by itself. But 
it is really less than five per cent. of the whole 
|number of our wage-earners, which is not 
alarmingly in excess of the ordinary percent- 
age of idleness year in and year out. 


The Idle Men Not Steady Workers. 


| Zhe Herald (Ind.), Chicago.—\t is alleged 
| that the actually unemployed of the legitimate 
| labor population—of those who would work if 


they had a chance—do not exceed 25,000 in 
number in Chicago. With them it is antici- 
| pated want that is feared, not real want that is 
| present. Even a slight revival of business and 
| the industries will enable them to earn at least 
| partial wages, and it is hoped that events will 
|prove favorable. The lake-fronters, the 
| straggling processions, the men and women at 
|the anarchist meetings, and all those who 
make the noise do not exceed 1,000 in number, 
| As a rule these men are not steady workers in 
| the best of times and are hardly more idle now 
than they are when business is brisk in all its 
departments, 


Wages Too Low. 


Evening Post (Ind.), New York.—Two des- 
| patches appear in juxtaposition in one of the 
morning papers with rather suggestive re- 
sults. One of them is from Denver, and de- 
scribes ‘‘the rush of the unemployed” to 
obtain work on the city sewers. The other 
despatch is from St. Paul, and is to the effect 
that the farmers in the Northwest are finding 
the greatest difficulty in securing help for har- 
vesting. The country is said to be full of 
tramps and unemployed people who re‘use to 
work for the farmers on the ground that wages 
are too low. 


The Poor Will Suffer. 


The Times-Star (Kep.), Cincinnati.—lf no 
change takes place, the condition of the unem- 
ployed in the coming winter will be pitiable 
beyond description. The financial stringency 
that affects private business will affect the pub- 
lic agencies of charity, and adequate relief will 
be well-nigh impossible owing to lack of 
means. When private citizens cannot offer 
employment to labor, public facilities are also 
limited for the same reason. Does not this 
labor problem impress Congress and the Ad- 
ministration as one of momentous and imme- 
diate concern to the Government and the 
people ? 


Labor Parades Dangerous. 


The Bee (Rep.), Omaha.—We cannot con- 
ceive of any good effect to be produced by 
the proposed parade of unemployed labor, but 
we can see how it may have consequences in- 
imical to both the interests of labor and of the 
public. The natural and inevitable tendency 
of such demonstrations is to intensify antago- 
nisms which it ought to be the common policy 
to avert. The projected parade of the unem- 
ployed in New York will undoubtedly be a 
striking object-lesson, but there is the danger 
that it may incite passions which will be in- 
imica! to the general welfare. 





No Obligation to Support Anarchists. 


The Tribune (Rep.), New York.—The anar- 
chists talk of the duty of society or Govern- 
ment to give them bread. ‘There is no such 
duty. Nobody compelled them to come here. 
Nobody compelled their misguided dupes, the 
ignorant and needy thousands who listen, to 
come to thiscountry. Nobody compelled many 
of them to waste part of their substance when 
employed, so that the first industrial reverse 
which closes many shops and mills leaves them 
in want. Workingmen who have received no 
larger wages than thousands of the riotous and 
noisy have been thrifty and self-restraining, 
and thus have frugally saved in good times 
enough to protect them against suffering when 
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ndustries are prostrated. More than five mil- 
on depositors in savings-banks alone have 
aow at their command about $1,700,000,000 
thus saved as their defense against want. If 
others have not taken the same precaution, it 
is in nearly all cases because they have pre- 


ferred to indulge appetites without thought of 
the morrow, 


The “ Black Flag.” 


The Telegraph (Rep.), Philadelphia.—The 
Mayor of Newark understood the situation 
exactly. He had not the slightest apprehen- 
sion that these Huns, and Poles, and Russian 
Jews rallying under the black flag would 
attempt to do any harm to person or property, 
but their insult to the public that gives them 
shelter and support was too flagrant to be 
endured, and accordingly his Honor ordered 
that threatening alarm-signal to be dropped 
and destroyed. It seems but a trifle almost 
too insignificant to make a fuss over, but it 
may as well be understood by the foreigners 
who flock to our shores that liberty in America 
does not mean liberty to threaten the com- 
munity with death and destruction. The 
Mayor of Newark has done the right thing in 
<irawing the line at the black flag, and it would 
be well if local officials everywhere would fol- 
low his example, 


A No Toleration of Violence. 


The Evening Telegram (ind.), New York.— 
Speech is free, but riotous action is not so free. 
Action is confined within certain limits in order 
that the integrity of society may be preserved. 
,A man may say ugly things, but when he be- 
gins to handle firearms and torches ke is too 
near the gunpowder for the general safety and 
the police very properly interfere. 


Let Us Have Free Speech. 


The World (Dem.), New Yor/:.—Expression 
is a safety-valve. The blatant utterances of a 
notoriety-seeking virago like Emma Goldman 
dio nobody any harm, because they influence 
nobody, convince nobody, stir nobody to pas- 
sion. But they serve to relieve the minds of 
those who think themselves down-trodden, un- 
til they discover that even such sedition as she 
utters isnot repressed, and that after all no 
country could possibly be freer for all sorts 
and conditions of men than this one is. Let 
the meetings alone. Let citizens of every 
mame and nature assemble with perfect free- 
dom, speak all that is in their minds and ‘* res- 
olute till the cows come home,” so long as they 
do nothing to disturb the public peace. The 
law in a free country has to do only with acts. 
it is not afraid of talk. 


Government Powerless to Help. 


The Pioneer Press (ind. Rep.), St. Paul.—t 
is the first duty of those who sympathize en- 
tirely with the laboring people to tell them 
that they are utterly, unmistakably, hopelessly 
wrong in their inclination to appeal to any 
Government, local, State, or Federal, for em- 
ployment. It is lamentable, indeed, that any 
such remonstrance should need to be made; 
that any man should need to be told that there 
are no resources of any kind in a Government 
itself, and that the people must support the 
Government, and not the Government the 
people. 


THE CAUSES OF THE TROUBLE. 


A Democratic Panic. 


The Tribune (Rep), New York. — The 
Democratic panic of 1893 has already produced 
@ greater prostration of industries than the 
panic of 1873 produced at any time within six 
succeeding years. It does not seem wrong to 


denominate this the Democratic panic, because 
it is distinctly the fruit of a Democratic victory, 
and of the expectation of great changes in 
National policy which that victory promised. 
‘Under the laws exactly as they now stand, the 
country touched the highest point of prosperity 
and industrial development it had ever attained 
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in October of last year. But immediately 
after the result of the election was known, 
with the same laws in operation, there began 
the depression which has already produced 
such startling effects. 


Due to Fear of Tariff Reform. 


American Economist (Protection), New 
York.—‘* The cause of the evil” lies in the 
election of a Congress controlled by men 
pledged to tariff reform; pledged to tamper 
with and change our existing custom duties; 
pledged to break down the protection that has 
been accorded to American workmen for thirty 
years past—pledges that, if carried out, will 
revolutionize the entire economic conditions of 
the United States; that will smash up the man- 
ufactories that do exist; that will prevent the 
establishment of more; that will check the 
prosperity of the country; and that will deprive 
American wage-earners of the opportunity of 
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mighty may have a hand in this mysterious 
matter? 





PROPOSED REMEDIES. 


Common Sense and Money. 

The Sentinel (Dem.), Indianapolis. — This 
country is richer than it ever was before. 
There is an abundance of everything to eat, 
drink, and wear. There are as many houses 
as ever. Every element of prosperity is here 
in abundance except two—common sense and 


money. No people possessed of the former 
would suffer the ills we do for lack of the 
latter. ‘That men who remember the green- 


back and the work it performed in saving the 
Union can be led to aid in their own destruc- 
tion by the big subsidized newspapers, which 
are owned by capitalists, is a problem unsolv- 
| able. 





of earning an honest living. As Zhe World | Send the Idle to the Farms. 


says: ‘‘ Tothem the situation means hunger | 

and homelessness for wives and widows.” It| Zhe Pioneer Press (Ind. Rep). St. Paul.— 
is just this condition that has been brought | All humanely disposed people, and all organi- 
about by the votes of the people, who, in| zations for doing philanthropic work in the 
November of last year, were anxious to try the | large cities will have this problem before them 
experiment of apolitical change. They got| probably for some time to come, and we be- 
what they voted for. ‘They have the change. | lieve it to be time that they attacked it ina 
This evil has already gone far enough. Itcan| logical way. It ought to be unnecessary to 
be checked, and promptly, by the political | repeat what we have said so often, that the 
party now in power. The people who voted | only rational and effective remedy is to direct 
for the change have already seen the grievous |the unemployed population back to the pri- 
mistake that they made. | mary source of sustenance, the soil. 


The Argonaut (ind.), San Francisco. —The| Freie Presse (Rep.), Chicago.—In our large 
mere threat of free trade, resulting from the | cities the unemployed gather in mass-meetings, 
Democratic accession to power, has caused | and in the country the farmers complain be- 


such a cataclysm in the United States as has | cause they have not enough hands to bring in 


not taken place for twenty years. The Dem- 
ocrats have had full possession of the Govern- 


ment for less than six months, and under the | 


menacing influence of their British free-trade 
plan they have already caused wide-spread 
ruin. 


Mail and Express (Rep.), New York.—Just 
at a time when a more hopeful feeling is being 
manifested in certain directions, when some 
manufactories are reopening and others pre- 
paring to start anew, though with reduced 
forces and reduced wages, the announcement 
of the Democratic purpose to precipitate an 


industrial revolution is most untimely and un- | 


fortunate. But unless prompt action shall be 
taken to avert this new danger, it looks as if 
we would be compelled to submit to the disas- 
trous experience of another series of Demo- 
cratic object-lessons, 


Capital Cannot Furnish Employment. 


The Tribune (Rep.), Chicago.—It never 
seemed to occur to these agitators that all the 


present hard times are due to the fact that the | 


capitalists are the ones who are down; that 
they are unable to furnish employment to all 
the millions of foreigners who have poured in- 
to this country in recent years. What is 
needed now is to give the capitalists a chance 
to reopen their works and factories again so 


the harvest, although they offer high wages. 
| Especially the wheat-farms in Minnesota and 
Dakota are in want of laborers. ‘The railroads 
|should lower the rates to those States, and 
| thereby assist the farmer and the laborer, as it 
| would certainly relieve the towns of at least 
part of their superfluous population. 


Maintain the Volume of Currency. 

The Constitution (Dem.), Atlanta. — We 
come back with a jump to the proposition to 
| cut in two and destroy one-half of our money 
| of final payment. We need not argue that this 
| process will lower prices. We need not argue that 
it will produce depression in business and in all 
industrial enterprises. ‘These results are visible 
before our very eyes, not only in this country, 
but in all the nations of the world where silver 
has been struck down as a money standard. 
What will be the effect, then, of the single 
gold standard? The present condition will be 
perpetuated until it is mitigated by the issue 
of an eularged volume of credit paper which 
will be irredeemable when pay-day comes 
around. 





Laissez Aller. 


| The Journal (Ind.), Previdence.—There is 


no need of adopting schemes of public work 
| and of opening public workshops to check dis- 
‘tress. ‘Such action on the part of the Govern- 


that they can give employment and good wages | ment will only deepen and broaden the distress, 
tolabor. ‘That isthe reason that men are out| It has done so wherever it has been tried. The 
of work and money. The very men whom | thoughtful laboring man will not favor any 
these, Anarchist leaders are denouncing in their | such plan of self-benefit because he knows that 
lodge-rooms and outdoor meetings are the ones | the labor of the country, like its capital, is bet- 
who for the last fifteen years not only have | ter off without Government interference. The 
furnished full employment at big wages to the | American workingman is not an Anarchist, nor 
working classes of the United States, but to|a Socialist. He isa man with brains enough 
the enormous overflow of old Europe every | to see the advantage of showing proper respect 
year, at twice to four times the wages they re-| for law and order when the authorities of 
ceived at home under their blessed monarchies. | law and order are his own chosen repre- 
| sentatives appointed to govern under the con- 

Look Upward. | stitution of a great brotherhood or nation like 

The Christian Statesman, Pittsburgh.—Yo \ our own. 

attribute the hard times to the distrust of the 





new Administration is simply childish, for the 
reason that the people among whom this dis- 
trust exists, by a large majority, put the power 


Retrenchment and Economy. 


The Post (Dem.), Pittsburgh.—The only 
sound and enduring «plan of relief is by re- 





into the hands of the present Administration. 
The conditions are positively unique and un- 
paralleled inour history. Where shall we look 
for the cause? We humbly suggest that, since 
we have failed to find it by looking around, we 
look upward. Who knows but the Lord Al- 


trenchment and economy all along the line, 
It leads to better times. Give nature a chance, 
The Sherman Law illustrates what follows 
quack remedies. The hard times of to-day 
stand to disappear in good times before the 
snow falls. 
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THE CATHOLIC OUTLOOK. 


[Condensed from a Taper in The Independent, 
New York.) 


Chief among the events which led to the 
sending of Mgr. Satolli to this country was 
the vicious insistence that some churchmen 
were teaching false doctrine as to education. 
It was this which gave Leo XIII. the opportu- 
nity to send an Apostolic Delegate to this coun- 
try. ‘The Pope had more at stake than a few 
clerical quarrels. From the beginning his policy 
has been a liberal one. He knew that if a 
generous policy did not succeed in the United 
States there is no room for it in this world. 
Accordingly he sent his man to this country, 
a man trained by himself, a man of immense 
learning and of enormous strength of charac- 
ter, a man who fears not episcopal opposition, 
and who scorns the rich presents with which 
the venal would purchase his inactivity. 

The school question afforded the best op- 
portunity for breaking down the Pope’s policy. 
When the controversy began, not a single 
bishop in the United States admitted the direct 
right of the State to teach. The Church 
has no more to‘ do with the teaching of 
the three R’s than the State has to do with the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation. And it is well 
that the Church has no direct mission to im- 
part secular knowledge, because she has not 
the machinery by which the masses of the 
people can be reached. If Pope Leo be beaten 
on the schoo! question, all the obscurantists 
will rush in upon him with their narrow views. 
What is the outlook? What has been gained ? 

After a fight signalized by undisguised 
ferocity, we have as a first great gain the offi- 
cial acknowledgment of the right of the State 
to teach its subjects. The famous decree 
Tolerari potestimplies this. Archbishop Satolli 
states it expressly in one of his fourteen prop- 
ositions, and the Holy Father confirms it by 
his sympathetic sustainment of his delegate. 


More palpably practical and distinctly im-, 


mediate is the second benefit which follows 
from Archbishop Satolli’s policy. It is this: 
The confessional can no longer be used as a 
means of compelling children to go to Cath- 
olic schools. The Council of Baltimore is 
certainly very strong in its insistence upon 
parochial schools. Nevertheless the Council 
expressly prohibits bishops or priests to 
refuse the sacraments to these children 
or to their parents. But incredible as it may 
appear, a similar previous prohibition from 
the Holy Father was disregarded by six or 
seven of the bishops. Mer. Satolli has taken 
very decided action in this matter, and paro- 
chial schools may no longer be propped up by 
spiritual privations. 

Another gain is a stop put to the abuse of 
our public-schools by the more noisy element 
of the Catholic Church, which assumed to ex- 
pound its policy. Still another advantage 
brought about by the Delegate’s policy is the 
spirit of manliness that is being developed in 
the clergy. ‘The horrible system of espionage 
which obtains in some dioceses would shock 
humanity were it disclosed. 

Another result of the new policy is that it 
gives more liberty of actionto clergy of Amer- 
ican spirit. Buta still greater advantage than 
any I have mentioned is the emancipation for 
both clergy and laity which the new move- 
ment will bring about. The priest has nowa 
chance of a fair hearing. 

Last and greatest, the Delegate’s mission is 
likely to bring the Catholic Church in the 
United States into the fullest harmony with 
our country’s institutions. 


Relative Strength. 


The Christian Inquirer, New York.—When 
a man finds that all the principal offices in New 
York are in the hands of Romanists, men who 
take their politics from Rome, and who are 
ruled by Archbishop Corrigan, he is apt to 
think that Protestants are getting to be in a 
quite helpless minority. When he finds how 
the Press and the politicians bow to the Church 
of Rome and do her bidding, he fears that in 
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hills, 


The Romish Church numbers about 8,000,000 of 
our people, perhaps a quarter or a half million 


more, But this number includes all who 
have been reared in the embrace of her 
faith, and who have been baptized by her 


priests. Rome counts the baby ten days old. 
Did Protestants do the same the figures would 
be perceptibly affected. ‘The fact is, that we 
have in this country 50,000,000 of people out- 
side of the Church of Rome, who have no as- 
sociations with that Church, but who, in case of 
any conflict, would be counted in a solid mass 
against the Roman hierarchy. The idea of a 
conflict may seem an absurdity to many per- 
sons, and indeed it is if a reference is made to 
a conflict of brute force. In a free country 
like thisa war of religions, fought out, with 
sword and bayonet, would be a monstrous 
comment on the pre-millennial signs. But 
a war at the ballot-box is inevitable. The 
8,000,000 Roman Catholics are _ stealing 
power and place and public finances from 
40,000,000 Protestants, and through the 
control of the Democratic party, and 
we might say the Republican Party, the Rom- 
ish Church is wielding an influence in the State 
and Nation altogether disproportionate to its 
numbers, character, or usefulness. The 
Church of Rome in America is overdoing the 
thing altogether, and the reaction is as certain 
as the revolution of the seasons. When the 
inevitable conflict comes, it will be short, 
sharp, decisive. Whether it be at the ballot- 
box or in the streets it will soon end. It will 
be 40,000,000 against 8,000,000. It is a shame 
that the city of New York should be wholly in 
the hands of Romanists from the Mayor down. 
It is a shame that the decent elements of 
society consent to this Romanizing of the great 
commercial metropolis. 


The Political Power of Rome. 


Citoyen Franco-Americain, Spring field, Mass. 
—Now when public sentiment has been educa- 
ted on the Romish question, when the public 
sentiment is aroused on the subject of Jesuitism, 
when there can be gathered together represen- 
tatives of the American Protestant Association, 
American Mechanics, Orangemen, Templars 
of Liberty, and all the other patriotic societies 
in this land, there will be a possibility of strik- 
ing a blow that will forever crush the political 
power of Romanism on these shores. The 
gigantic iniquity of Popery in our midst is 
masquerading under the guise of love and ad- 
miration for our free institutions; and yet, like 
an Italian brigand, ithas a dagger concealed, 
waiting an opportunity to give liberty a fatal 
thrust. 





THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 


The general result of the elections for the 
French Chamber of Deputies on August 2oth, 
was a foregone conclusion. It was anticipated 
that the vote would be in favor of the Repub- 
lic, but few supposed that the opponents of that 
form of government would meet with such 
tremendous losses. Of the 584 constituencies, 
565 are in France. Of these 390 are known to 
have been chosen, of whom 330 call themselves 
Republicans, besides 14 reconciled ex-Monarch- 
ists, who avow themselves in favor of the Re- 
public. In France, a candidate to be successful 
must receive a majority of all the votes cast, 
and in more than 150 constituencies there will 
have to bea second election, 
will take place on September 3d. 


This .election 


A Republican Victory. 


The Press, Philadelphia, — The Republican 
victory in France is the victory of the moder- 
ate and conservative Republicans whom Presi- 
dent Carnot represents. Three things have 
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| controlled by the man who sits on the seven 
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Moder- 


}ate Republicans have a clean majority over 
But a glance at the figures show that | 
| Protestantism is far in advance in this country, 


all. The departments in Brittany and the old 
Vendee, Western, and Southwestern France, 
which have always gone solid against the Re- 
public, this year elect Republicans. ‘The 
Socialist vote has hitherto increased at each 
election in France, as it has in Germany, 
this year it diminishes. The Extremists, both 
sides—extreme Monarchists and extreme Radi- 
cals—are beaten right and left, 


The Moderate Republicans. 


The Sun, New York.—The Moderate Repub- 
licans, comprehending under that term the 
several factions which united to support the 
Dupuy Ministry, seem certain of commanding 
a large majority in the new Chamber. 
Whether they will continue to hold together 
depends upon the question whether M. Con- 
stans has succeeded in returning a considerable 
number of followers, It will scarcely be for 
his interest to seek to divide the Moderates 
unless he feels sure of success. For he would 
naturally become the leader of the majority, 
should the illness of President Carnot com- 
pel him to retire from public life. 


Effect of the Panama Scandal. 


The Interior, Chicago.—It was at one time 
apprehended that the Panama scandal would 
prove injurious to the Government, but it has 
turned out differently. The excitement oc- 
casioned by the unpleasant disclosures was 
replaced by that of the Siam aggression, and 
the success achieved in the East enabled the 
party in power to appear to the popular imag- 
ination as devoted patriots. The Panama 
affair, however, had the effect of relegating 
several prominent and previously popular poli- 
ticians to private life. If the French insist on 
the punishment of public offenders, they are 
not relentlessly unforgiving. M. Wilson, ex- 
President Grevy’s son-in-law, whose character 
was so badly smirched in connection with the 
market value of Legion-of-Honor ribbons, has 
a chance once more of reéntering public life. 
He is reported to have contested successfully a 
seat in the department of Indre-et-Loire. 
Every member of the Cabinet was able to 
retain his seat without serious opposition. 


The Pope’s Influence. 


The Tribune, New York.—The latest Paris 
papers at hand publish the full text of the 
document in which Pope Leo XIII. displayed 
his sentiments toward the French Republic, 
and which was not without influence upon the 
recent electoral campaign in France. This 
document, dated Rome, August 3d, assumes 
the form of a private letter written by the Pon- 
tiff in answer to a communication addressed to 
him on July 26th by Cardinal Lecot, Arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux. The Pontifical letter 
was, with the approval of the Vatican, sent by 
the recipient to the clerical paper Ze Monde for 
publication, . . The influence of such a 
Pontifical letter upon the Catholics in France 
cannot be overestimated. It was a direct 
appeal to them to them to vote for the Repub- 
lic, and to distrust the monarchical candidates 
who insisted that they alone were in accord 
with the religious traditions of the country. 


The Attacks on the Republic. 


The Evening Post, New York.—Henceforth 
the problem to be solved is not whether there 
shall be a Republic, but what kind of a Repub- 
lic shall there be. Upon this subject the ap- 
proach of the general election naturally called 
forth many drochures, in which the political 
history of recent years was criticised from 
various points of view. We have not observed 
among these any serious attempts at laudation 
of the Chamber just dissolved, the most ven- 
tured in this direction being rather shamefaced 
apology, while the torrent of invective poured 
forth upon the members of the expiring body 
has been terrific. Asto the earlier record of 
the Republic, however, the case is somewhat 
different. That record has been examined with 
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especial ability and severity by M. Francis de 

Pressensé in an essay entitled ‘La France, les 
partis, et les élections,’ which has been received 
with general admiration, but which has drawn 
forth some vigorous replies, ‘The best of the 
moderate Republican journals, the Zemps, has 
exerted all of its abilities to diminish the force 
of M. de Pressensé’s attack, and, it must be 
admitted, with some degree of success. 





PENSIONS. 


Panama Herald, Panama. — When the 
Franco-German War indemnity of $965,000,- 
000 was exacted by Germany, the demand was 
considered a merciless exercise of the power of 
conquest. Will it be believed that by the close 
of the current fiscal year (June 30, 1893) the 
people of the South of the United States will 
have paid for the support of Northern families 
$11,000,000, more than an equal number of 
the French people were required to pay the 
conquering Germans as war indemnity? By 
the close of June the sum paid in pensions 
amounted in round numbers to $1,575 ,000,000. 


Der Christliche Apologete, Cincinnati.—Our 
Government pays annually about $150,000,000 
in pensions. No country in the world can 
show anything like it. We know that it is our 
Republic’s debt to the brave ‘‘ boys in blue,” 
and it is but right that we should pay it. But 
that this liberality is abused, no one can deny. 





CHINA HONORS A MISSIONARY. 


Pfaler Zeitung, Speyer.—Bishop Auzer, the 
chief of the German mission in the province 
of South Shautung, has received a very high 
distinction from the Chinese Government. 
Upon the advice of Prince Tshing and the 
Tsung-li-Yamen (Minister of Foreign Affairs), 
the Emperor has conferred upon the Bishop 
the rank of Mandarin of the Third Order, an 
honor which has as yet never been extended 
to a missionary. The Chinese officials are 
divided into nine orders. The first are the 
members of the Cabinet, the second the vice- 
roys and governors of provinces; the third, 
among which Bishop Auzer is now classed, 
numbers among its members the chief-justices 
and generals of infantry. The Bishop is thus 
dn rank next to the Governor, and bears the 
title fas-yen (excellency). 





“THE MONETARY CRISISIN ITALY. 


Courrier des Etats Unis, New York.—The 
monetary crisis continues in Italy. The Gov- 
ernment has decided to coin nickel and bronze 
money of the value of 20 and 25 centimes. It 
is also intended to retire from the Latin Union, 
of which Italy, France, Switzerland, Belgium. 
and Greece are members. But this would only 
-cause great embarrassment to Italy herself. 
There are about 400,000,000 of Italian money 
in France, and only 100,000,000 of French 
money in Italy, a balance in favor of France of 
300,000,000, and the finances of the peninsula 
are in so bad a state that it will be very diffi- 
-cult for the Italians to redeem their pledges. 





THE WRITING OF PLAYS. 
[From The Sun, New York.) 

Book-writing and play-writing are different 
things. Literary men who write delightful 
dialogue—such as distinguishes Howell’s liter- 
ary farces, for instance—utterly fail when they 
attempt a play that is meant to be acted. In 
an acting play, every sentence must have its 
climax, its emphatic point, and that must 
always be at the end of the sentence, with 
every other word leading up to it. Here is a 
fine old Bowery line, for instance: 

““By heaven! if that be a fact, I will -have re- 
venge /”” 


A literary man might write it very differently, 
but he would spoil it for the stage if he did. 
‘For instance: 

“ By heaven ! I will have revenge, if that is a fact.” 

This working up of effects from a simple be- 
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ginning to a well-considered and emphatic end 
is the secret of the whole art. Every sentence 
must be so constructed, every dialogue scene 
must be similarly developed—everything must 
be cumulative in effect, from the general scheme 
of the play down to each scene and each sen- 
tence. It has been found that audiences often 
modify a play in trifling ways after it is writen. 
The rule with a successful writer is to stop a 
dialogue when it reaches an effective point. 
but it often happens that the audience applauds 
something just ahead of that line. In such a 
case a good manager will cut out the next line, 
since it is lost in the applause and may as well 
be thrown away. It is not quite true that the 
development of a play goes on from beginning 
to end. In the modern four-act play the dram- 
atists aim to increase the tension and 
strengthen the effects up to the climax of the 
third act. The fourth act is used as the natural 
winding up or satisfactory rearrangement of 
relationships after the full development of the 
plot. It usually runs to comedy. 


A GERMAN POPE. 


Germania (Ultramontane) Berlin. — At a 
meeting held at Fulda by the Catholic nobles 
of Germany, it has been resolved to use every 
means possible in order to have a German 
Pope elected to the chair of St. Peter. To 
succeed in this, the Jesuits must be gained 
over, and thorough reforms must be adopted 
in the public-schools. A new Catholic Uni- 
versity should also be founded. The Jesuits 
are not inimical to the idea; it is also likely to 
find favor at the Vatican, especially as some 
hope is extant that the present Emperor of 
Germany may favor the reéstablishment of the 
Pope’s temporal power in Italy. 


EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 


Kreuz-Zeitung (Cons.), Berlin.—It is rather 
remarkable that, in spite of everything which 
has been said against soldier-ridden Prussia, 
the country of the ‘‘ military Moloch,” she 
spends more for education per head than any 
other Power in the world. The cost of the 
schools is, according to Professor Von Kaut- 
mann, as follows: 

Per capita, For Primary 






marks. Schools. 
Prussia.......cceseeseeeees 7.72 Of Which 5.91 
Austria...........+.. ‘eens ae 2.77 
Italy....... Sedat enns eanek<~ es 1.64 
France........... Kametecce “OR * 5.18 
Great Britain.... 6.30 - 5.83 
RMA ccc cccccccccoccceses 8023 $3 58 


BISMARCK’S LATEST UTTERANCE. 


Times (Conservative) London. — It is now 
some time since Prince Bismarck delivered 
such a straightforward attack on the leaders of 
the new regime as that contained in his speech 
to the 2,000 Brunswick excursionists. It leaves 
no doubt that he is exceedingly irritated at the 
little effect which his advice and warnings ap- 
pear to have on the present rulers of Germany. 
As in so many of his other utterances since his 
retirement from office, this last speech of 
Prince Bismarck is not remarkable so much 
for the political wisdom contained in it, which 
in this case dwindles to the vanishing point, 
as for the malicious misrepresentations of fact 
by which he hopes to injure the present Gov- 
ernment. 


THREATENED INSURRECTION IN 
POLAND. 


Justice (Socialist), London. — The Polish 
Socialists agitate the Polish workers, and the 
thought of a new insurrection is ripening 
among them. Such an insurrection will be a 
Socialistic one,and no longer merely a national 
one. The separation of Poland from Russia 
is necessary because it is the only guarantee 
for the progressive development of the Polish 
laboring classes. It is also necessary for 
democratic Europe, because with an_inde- 
pendent Poland the force of the Russian Power 
and the danger of Panslavism will be broken 
forever. Poland is the vanguard of European 
democracy in the East.4 
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Current Events. 


Wednesday, August 23. 


In the Senate, the motion to refer the Peffer reso- 
lution of inquiry as to the conduct of the National 
banks, is opposed by Senator Hill of New Vork; 
the House continues the debate on the Wilson Re- 
peal Bill....../ At a special meeting of the Executive 
Council of the Massachusetts Board of Trade, in 
Boston, a resolution is adopted, petitioning Congress 


to repeal the Sherman Law...... Governor Boies is 
renominated by the Democratic State Convention of 
Iowa.....- Ihe first German Ambassador to the 


United States, Baron Saurma, arrives at New York. 
Duke Ernst of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, died at 
midnight, August 22; he left no children; and the 
Duke of Edinburgh, the second son of Queen Vic- 
toria, is formally recognized as the ruler of the 
Duchy. 
Thursday, August 24. 


Over 250 houses in South Chicago are burned. 
osdece A large meeting is held in the Cooper Union, 
New York City, in favor of silver and against the 
Repeal of the Sherman Law; speeches were made 
by ex-Senator John G. Boyd, Gen. A. J. Warner, 
and others...... The annual academy dinner at Ash- 
field, Mass., is made a memorial of George Williamt 
Curtis; speeches are made by Prof. Charles Elio, 
Norton, Wayne Mac-Veagh, Pres. G. Stanley Hall 
and others. 

Friday, August 25. 


In the Senate, the debate on the Voorhees Repeal 
Bill is resumed; Senator Hill, of New York, makes 


the Principal speech...... M. B. Curtis, ‘* Sam’! of 
Posen,” who has been tried three times for the 
murder of a policeman, is acquitted...... The new 


Liberty Bell is shipped from the Troy foundry...... 
The National Encampment of the Farmers’ Alliance 
closes; 10,000 people were present, with a total 
attendance for the week of nearly 75,000. 

The last amendments of the Home-Rule Bill are 
passed on second reading in the House of Commons 
dapebh A Scotch deputation in favor of the Disestab- 
lishment of the Church of England, call on Mr. 
Gladstone and present an address...... The Diet of 
Saxe-Coburg and Gotha assemble in extraordinary 
session; the Prime Minister formally announces 
that the Duke of Edinburgh had assumed the govern 
ment of the Duchy. 

Saturday, August 26. 


Inthe House, the debate on the Wilson Repeal Bill is 
closed ; Messrs. Reed and Cockran speak for uncon- 
ditional repeal....... Unemployed Poles and Bohem- 
ians, in Chicago, fight the police ; a number of persons 
are seriously injured...... The New York Democratic 
Committee decides upon Saratoga, and October s, as 
the place and date of the State Convention..... The 
Statehood Executive Committee meets in Oklahoma 
City, and calls a mass Statehood Convention to be 
held in Purcell on September 30. 

The Negroni-Cafferelli Palace, in Rome, is burned 
Sande Prince Duong Chacr, of Cambodia, is arrested 
in Paris, and escorted by the police to Marseilles, 
where he will be placed ona steamer and takef to 
Algiers. 

Sunday, August 27. 


Eight thousand persons attend Camp- Meeting 
Sunday at Ocean Grove......Atthe National Serv- 
ices at Asbury Park, ex-Congressman Roswell G. 
Horr attacks the single-tax and land theories of 
Henry George and Dr. McGlynn. 

The week’s report of cholera in Russia show sev- 
eral thousand new cases and about 1,750 deaths. 

Monday, August 28. 

In the Senate, Mr. Cockrell’s amendment to the 
Bank-Circulation Bill is rejected; yeas, 23; nays, 20. 
anes eh In the House, all the amendments to the Wil- 
son Bill, providing for free coinage at different 
ratios, and for the reénactment of the Bland-Allison 
Act, are defeated; the Bill, repealing the purchas- 
ing-clause of the Sherman Law is passed by 129 
majority...... The Jewish Denominational Congress 
is opened in Chicago; Rabbi Kohler, of New York, 
reads a paper on ** ‘he Synagogue and the Church,”’ 
escvce The season of 1893 closes at Chautauqua...... 
A cyclone strikes Savannah, Ga.; many persons 
killed...... $4,000,000 in gold arrive in New York 
from San Francisco, 

Duke Ernst, of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, is buried 
in Coburg; the Emperor of Germany, and the Prince 
of Wales are present.,.... In the House of Commons 
the Government is severely criticised for not 
maintaining the efficiency of the navy. 


Tuesday, August 20. 


In the Senate, the Finance Committee reports the 
House Repeal Bill, with an amendment substituting 
the Vorhees Bill......In the House, the report of the 
Committee on Rules is considered ; Speaker Crisp 
leaves the chair to reply to ex-Speaker Reed...... 
Reports are received of great damage to property 
and loss of life on the Atlantic coast by the recent 
storm ; roo lives said to have been lost in and near 
Port Royal, S.C....... Alarming reports are pub- 
lished of President Cleveland’s illness...... The New 
York Prohibition State Convention begins its session 
at Elmira...... Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes cele- 
brates his eighty fourth birthday. 

The French Government threatens to send back 
the French gunboats to the Meriam before Bangkok, 
in case its new demands be not granted immediately; 
despatches from Bangkok and Singapore say that a 
French protectorate over Siam is imminent...... 
The French Government agrees to call a conference 
of the members of the Latin Union in Paris to 





decide the question of the nationalization of frac- 
tional silver currency. 
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DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS. 


1. The etymology is placed after the definition. 

2. In the definition of a word the most common meaning 
is given first ; other meanings follow in the “order 
of usage.”’ 

. The Scientific Alphabet, prepared and recommended 
by the American Philological Association and 
adopted by the American Spelling Reform Associa- 
tion, is used in giving the pronunciation of words. 

4. Disputed spellings and pronunciations are referred, 
under the direction of Prof. March, to a committee 
of fifty leading American, English, Canadian, Aus- | 
tralian, and East-Indian philologists, representative 
professional writers and speakers. 

. In disputed pronunciations the pronunciations pre 
ferred by other leading dictionaries are also indi- 
cated. 

6. A committee of representative scholars will pass 
upon new words before they are admitted into the 
Dictionary. 

7. Every quotation. is located, é. e., volume, page, etc., | 
are given. 

8. Words that have a special denominational or class 
meaning are in all cases to be defined by persons 
representative of the denomination or class to 
which they belong, 

9. By treating in groups the names of stars, fruits, 

flowers, weights, measures, etc., we give these 

terms far more fully than any other dictionary. 

Very full lists of handicraft terms are grouped | 

under the different trades, and the more important 

of these words will also be given vocabulary places, | 

The different parts of each science are so treated 

that the definitionis easily traceable throughout 

all its branches. 

Antonyms as well as synonyms are given frequently; 

also examples showing the proper use of prepo- 

sitions. 

The parts of compound words are separated by the 

German double hyphen (-); syllables are separated 

by the single byphen (-). 

In the vocabuldry, only proper names. or proper 

terms derived from them, are printed with initial 

capital letters. 
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14. The work will contain over 2,200 pages; over 
280,000 words ; more than twice the number of 
words in any other single-volume dictionary, and 
50,000 more than in any other dictionary of the 
language. 

It has many other points of advantage, some of which 
may be of more value to the reader than those 
enumerated above. 


It will contain a large and valuable Appendix. It 


will be illustrated with nearly 5.000 engravings, on the 


pages with the words they illustrate (including exquisite 
colored plates by Prang). 





The hearty welcome extended the Dictionary in 


| other English-speaking countries is most gratify- 


ing, and is highly complimentary to American 

scholarship, so largely represented in the work. 

Should be 
Schools and Colleges in Ireland. 

Tue Irisu Catuo ric, Dudlin, Ireland, says: *‘ It is 
safe to assert that for at least a century to come it will 
retain the position which will render its designation 
[Standard] pen | fitting. . The STANDARD 
Dictionary will far surpass anything of the same 
nature which has ever been published. For our 
schools and colleges it should be promptly secured,”’ 

Needed in London. 

Justice, London, England: “It will be a superb 
work, and I often wish that some of my correspondents 
had such a reference book.”’ 

The Opinion of the Greatest Scientific 
Authority in England, 
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worthy publication of its kind.” 
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** Surpasses all Similar Works,” 

Wituiam Hanv Browne, M. D., Professor of English 


Literature, Johns Hopkins University : “In accuracy, | 


clearness, and fulness, within its prescribed limits, it 
surpasses all similar works.”’ 


Promptly Secured for the | 


A Remarkable Work. 
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STANDARD Dicrionarye will be a remarkable work. 
bo We recommend all who are interested either in 
teaching, or ina good, common-sense Dictionary to 
send for the Prospectus.” 

What the U. 8S. Commissioner of 
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Hon, W. T. Harris, U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C: ** It (the prospectus) promises 
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From Yale University. 

Pror, Tuomas D. Goopett: “* Will certainly meet 
my daily needs better than any other single-volume 
dictionary in existence,”* 

From the Smithsonian Institution. 

G. Brown Goong, Pu.D.: * The new Dictionary 
will be to words what we hope the National Museum 
will some time become to concrete things. The ar- 
rangement of definitions is very like that which we 


have found so admirably serviceable at the Museum 
lately.” 
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years, or compels you to re-insure at the advanced age rate. 

You are therefore invited to transfer your policy to 


TheAmericanTemperanceLifelnsuranceAssociation 


187 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


This is not only the pioneer organization of its kind, but has just absorbed into its business THE ENTIRE 
MEMBERSHIP OF THE GOOD TEMPLARS’ MUTUAL BENEFIT ASSOCIATION, thus doubling 
the — of The American Temperance Life Insurance Company, both in membership and in business. 

(=~ Members of the Total Abstinence agen | will be accepted on the basis of their original application, 
and without a medical re-examination. The Annual Dues and the Membership Fee, which are usually charged 
upon entering, WILL ALSO BE REMITTED, so that your insurance is 

ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT COST FOR 3O DAYS. 

This is the only regular Life Insurance Company in the country insuring only total abstainers. It is now 

absorbing the membership of temperance orders, and proposes to continue until it is the strongest temperance 


organization in the world. ve 
This Association insures members whose ages are forty-five and upward at a fair increase over the cost of 


younger members, instead of excessive rates charged by old-line companies. 
or transfer blanks and other information, address, at once, 


AMERICAN TEMPERANCE LIFE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 


FRANK DELANO, Pres’t. 187 BROADWAY N.Y. GEO. E. GODWARD, Sec’y. 



































